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The Dreamers 

i By EMMA LEUTERT 
CORN not the dreamer! He it’ was who with 

S bent back 
Cut smooth the road for you and me, sf 

That we might travel on from generation unto gen- , 
eration, 

In ease and luxury and sweet security, 

What is this wondrous Present but the dreams, in ian 
ages gone 

Of those whose inner visions brought into their outer 
world 

What we now gaze upon? 

It was the dreamer’s dauntless brain 

That lifted us from out the sordidness of life; 

Emancipated us from drudgery and bade us hope again. 

And they, the dreamers of today, fearless and bold, 

Who saw a great metropolis rise from her ashes, Phoe- 
nix-like, 

A greater, nobler, grander than the old. 

It was in dreams men saw the desert crossed with 
rails of steel; 


Se: | 
Its countless horaesteads, bridges, cities, rise; eit; 
Its wagon caravans give way to steam and wheel. et 
To break down barriers of creed and race, Pa lat 
The dreamer set aside as naught, ee sg >} 
Such trifling things as friction, time and space. a, 
He saw the bird-man fly from peak to peak; aE it 
The giant steamship ride the ocean wave; al at 


The cable tie two continents and bid them speak. 

Erase from history’s marvelous page, 

Such names as Edison, Morse, Fulton, Field, 

And who would care to read a record of the age? 

Let him without imagination say “It cannot be!” 

“It can be done!” The dreamer cries, and lo! 

In steel or steam or poets’ verse comes the reality! é 

Oh, Emerson! You had prophetic vision of the world f 
to come! 

Now countless thousands men and women stand today 

Where you once stood alone. 

Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, and He, 
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man 
The perfect image of Divinity. 
Oh, who would rob the poor of this divinest heritage 
of man, 
The will to dream? 
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The Master-Dreamer of them all, saw in the coming { 
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Radicalism and Progress 
By C. M. Ripley 


N GEOGRAPHY we used to think the world 
was flat, and now we know it is round. 
In astronomy the ancients were positive the 
sun moved around the earth; now we know pos- 
itively that the earth moves around the sun. The 
first man, however, to say that the earth moved 
around the sun was threatened with the tortures of 
the Inquisition, and made to “‘recant.”’ 

In physiology we used to think the blood was sta- 
tionary in the body like the juice of an orange. When 
Harvey came out with the statement that the blood 
circulates in the body, they wanted to run him out 
of the medical profession as an imposter. 

Tuberculosis treatment used to be indoors, and 
now it is outdoors. Typhoid fever patients used to 
be given no cold drinks whatsoever, but now they can 
have ice cream and anything cold they want. 

In sharpening knives, we used to move the knife 
against a stationary stone, and now we hold the 
knife, almost stationary, against a moving stone. 

Railroad car-wheels used to revolve on the axle; 
now they are fixed on the axle. The flange used to 
be on the rail, whereas now it is on the wheel. 

Steam boilers used to have the fire on the outside, 
now the fire is on the inside of the boiler. 

All rubber tires used to be solid, now most of 
them are hollow; books used to be one long piece 
of paper called a scroll and now they are made 
up of many separate short pieces of paper called 
pages. In writing we used to use a quill, with the 
ink on the outside, now we use rubber with the ink 
on the inside. 

All airships used to be lighter than air, now nine 
out of ten are heavier than air. For centuries the eye 
of the needle was at one end and the point was at 
the other. Now we could not have a sewing-machine 
unless the eye and the point both were at the same 
end. The armature of all motors and generators 
used to be on the inside of the field, but now, in 
many types of machines, the armatures are on the 


outside of the field. 
But don’t think that these improvements, these 
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revolutionary changes, have been carried out without 
opposition. It is said that the first telegraph wires 
were cut; the first railroad tracks were torn up; the 
first sewing-machine was smashed; and the first man 
to sell anthracite coal in Philadelphia was run out 
of the State of Pennsylvania as an imposter. 


N 1832, a group of men in Lancaster, Ohio, wrote 

to the school board, requesting the use of the 
school house. They wanted to hold a meeting in 
order to promote a railroad in their vicinity. As an 
example of the opposition which progressive minds 
must always meet, the letter sent this group of men 
by the school board follows: 

“You are at liberty to use the school house to 
hold meetings for all proper purposes. But railroads 
and telegraphs are impossible and rank infidelity. If 
God had intended His intelligent creatures should 
travel at the frightful speed of sixteen miles an hour 
by steam, He would clearly have foretold it in the 
holy prophets. It is a device of Satan to lead im- 
mortal souls down to Hell.” 

The old-time mariners laughed at Robert Fulton 
when he steamed out of New York in the “Cler- 
mont’’; Copernicus and Galileo were persecuted for 
their views on astronomy and Pasteur was threatened 
with expulsion from the medical profession and ad- 
vised to stick to the well-known principles of medi- 
cine and to forget his wild theory of germ life. 

Now and then we meet some courageous individual 
who thinks he has some new way of doing something. 
Let us remember the great changes which have taken 
place in past generations and in recent years. Then 
we will be tolerant of his views. 

Yes, the world is changing; the radical engineer- 
ing thought of today is the progressive thought of to- 
morrow, and one interesting thing about it, is that 
engineers and scientists are in the forefront in revolu- 
tionizing ideas and demonstrating why people should 
adopt the new devices and different modes of work 
and living conditions, which they have made _ pos- 
sible with inventions and discoveries. 
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DITING a magazine is something like speaking for 
the radio. If you have ever spoken to an unseen 
audience in one of those studios where the swathed 
furniture is so reminiscent of a house locked up for 

the summer that one can almost smell the moth balls—if you 
have ever spoken into the circular mechanism that seemed 
totally oblivious of your words—-then you will appreciate the 
simile. For the radio speaker must needs wait for the 
applause until the telephone calls and telegrams and letters 
begin to pour in from far and wide; until his unseen audi- 
ence becomes something tangible. So, in editing a magazine. 
one can but visualize the thousands of scattered readers whom 
it is hoped will be entertained—perhaps inspired—and then 
await their verdict. 
& 


Since the February number was published, we have re- 
ceived a number of very interesting comments. Most of these 
dealt particularly with the article by William Moffatt, and 
a selection of them is being presented in this number, to- 
gether with a second article by Rotarian Moffatt. 


& 


An editor’s mail basket is a chart of humanity. Here 
come the appeals of the propagandist, the snarls of the 
misogynist, the smiles of the optimist, the pronouncements of 
the theorist, and the chuckles of the humorist. Here are let- 
ters from men who hate publicity—and from men who are 
not entirely averse to the limelight. Here are letters to 
warm the editor with praise or freeze him with censure. 

Then there are the usual number of letters from people 
who want to sell things ranging from mail-order courses to 
pecan farms. There are the letter. which make us first 
smile—and the ones that make us sigh. It is surprising how 
many people find in newspapers and magazines and organiza- 
tions an agency for carrying out desires and aspirations of a 
purely personal nature. Take for example, the letters from 
people usually with some special persona! project to promote. 
Recently we had one from an Eastern woman, who wished to 
get her husband out of an undesirable environment. She 
calmly suggested that Rotary might like to establish a ranch 
home for them out West, where her husband would be free of 
evil influences and where Rotarians might have a place to 
spend vacations or a health resort available to those needing 
fresh air and quiet. Then there was the man who had a 
number of valuable old musical instruments for sale and 
hoped that we would help him to market them! There are 
many others. The sad thing about it, is that all these appeals 
are sincere, and many of them worthy. But the salvation of 
each person with such personal problems lies in their own 
efforts. No organization could ever hope to cope with such 
a multitude of questions and maintain its own course. 

Rotary has its own course at least partly charted. Al- 
though various suggestions have been made for Rotary activ- 
ities, no one has yet suggested the solving of all of the per- 
sonal individual problems that bother the most of us at one 
time or another. 


& 


Among the letters of comment in regard to improvement 
in the magazine, we received one the other day from Frank 
Kelly, president of the Rotary Club of Scottdale, Pennsyl- 
vania, who says: “I want to congratulate you on the splen- 
did magazine you are producing. The current number is 
worth its weight in gold and you have had wonderful issues 
every month. I think it is the December issue that seemed 
to me to reach the high water mark, but I do not think it 
has anything on the February number. The articles by Ray 


Who’s Who—In This Number 


C. M. Ripley is the educational lecturer of the General 
Electric Company. 


Frederick Simpich, newspaper man and world trav- 
eler, who spent fourteen years in the U. S. consular service, 
has had ample opportunity to collect many interesting facts 
and anecdotes during his travels in many lands. Those who 
have read his articles in leading magazines will welcome this, 
his first contribution to our magazine. 


Harry Botsford contributes another of his articles on 
business life. This time he tells you about the missing in- 
gredient—the thing that stands between so many men and 
the success of which they appear certain. After reading his 
article it might be interesting to think over the lives of your 
acquaintances and see which have been the real successes in 
life. You will be surprised—-and perhaps somewhat startled 
if you also add a bit of introspection. 


William Moffatt, whose article in. the January Num- 
ber elicited wide comment, is the chairman of No. 4 Dis- 
trict, R. I. B. 1., though he has chosen to express his opin- 
ion as to Rotary’s real mission from the standpoint of an 
individual Rotarian. In this second article, Rotarian Mof- 
fatt answers some of his critics with the same frankness which 
made his first expression of opinion such a challenge to 
thought. If you overlooked his first article hunt it up. 


“The Parliament of Man” is by a Rotarian, one of the 
competitors for the American Peace Award, who prefers to 
remain anonymous for the present. His plan is interesting to 
other Rotarians because it includes a very comprehensive 
view of the organization's growth as well as some specula- 
tion as to its potentialities. 


John P. Patterson is an optimist by habit, an advertis- 
ing man by training, and a Canadian by citizenship—likewise 
a candidate for a big part in the entertainment of the “Com- 
pany Coming to Our Place” about which he writes. John 
knows Rotary—and Toronto. With a very sound knowledge 
of these two important things, he brings into play his deep 
knowledge of human nature and develops with all three a 
charming story about the next Convention city and its plans 
for looking after its guests next June. 


Everett W. Hill, who contributes, “Making The Con- 
vention Budget,” is first vice-president and chairman of the 
Finance Committee, of Rotary International. His article tells 
you exactly how the funds for the convention expenses are 
utilized, and enables you to appreciate the task of budgeting 
all the expenditures. 


John Calder, who writes of “Capital, Labor and the Pub- 
lic,” is a consulting engineer of Lexington, Mass. He was 
trained in the steel industry of Scotland and is an honor 
graduate of the Royal Technical College. He has managed 
American plants for twenty years and has acquired a na- 
tional reputation for his work in industrial relations. 


David I. Day, who has recently made a close study of 
an interesting bee farm down in the southern part of Indiana, 
has written an interesting sketch of the Rotarian who owns 
it. (Unusual Stories of Unusual Men.) H. W. Hurt 
is a member of the Rotary Club of Chicago, and has re- 
cently been engaged in some rather unusual boys’ work, and 
has set down in his article entitled “Vocational Friendships,” 
the practical aspects of his experience. E. K. Roden 
—a member of the Rotary Club of Scranton, Pennsylvania 
—is an official of the International Correspondence Schools. 
He has some very positive opinions as to Rotary's possibili- 
ties for influence around the world, which he has set down 
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Havens and Vivian Carter should be read by every mem- in an article under the title of “Rotary and the Seven Seas.” 
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Hon. Wilbur J. Carr, Direc. 
tor of the United States 





Consular Service. Picture 
taken on the steps of the 
State, War and Navy Build- 
ing at Washington. 
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OST PEOPLE know, 
vaguely, that their consul is 
the agent of their country in 
other lands. In his visit 
abroad or a dash around the world, the 
speeding tourist hunts his consulate, to 
have his passport stamped, or ask for 
mail. Often he has to elbow his way in, 
past jostling sailors crowded under the 
ign of the Eagle, or Royal Arms, or 
break through a long line of immigrants, 
down which a lynx-eyed doctor is work- 
ing his watchful way, peering at palms 
and up-turned eyelids. Mates and skip- 
pers are there, too, getting bills-of-health 
to clear for their home ports. Behind a 
railing, a flock of clerks—betrayed at 
once by speech, dress, and mannerism 
mat hint of homeland—play with two 
ingers on typewriters, or pass out fin- 
papers to callers at the counter. 
Altogether, it’s a busy place. 
But where, you ask, is the consul— 
doesn’t he ever work? Always! Maybe 


Above — Ameri- 
can Consulate 
at Sumatra. At 
right— Tempor- 
ary quarters 
used at Apia, 
Samoa _ Islands, 
while consulate 
was being re- 
paired and 
painted, 





behind that door marked 
hurriedly answering mail to 


Or just now, 


he’s there, 
“Private,” 
catch a homebound ship. 
maybe, he’s down at the city dungeon, 
prying some erring countryman from the 
convulsive clutches of what his nationals 
consider as “fool laws”; or 
maybe he’s calling on the gov- 
ernor, smoothing his ruffled 
pouring oil on troubled waters, settling 
any one of the endless frictions always 
found where one nation rubs another 
in the keenly competitive marts of world 
trade. 

For, be it known, the laws of prac- 
tically every civilized country say that 
one of the consul’s chief duties is “to 
cultivate and preserve friendly relations” 
in the country where he is stationed. 
That is a simple phrase. It even sounds 
perfunctory. It is almost lost, among 
the voluminous “do’s” and “don’ts” of 
the usual “Consular Regulations,” yet 
the consul who ignores it is soon home- 
ward bound. For it has been found, 


foreign 
local 
feathers, 
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How Consuls Foster 
Good Will 


By FREDERICK SIMPICH 


time and time again, that when consuls 
keep this law, they wield a powerful in- 
fluence in fostering international good 
will. 

To a striking extent, the ever-increas 
ing foreign commerce, the advantageous 
trade treaties that are enjoyed, the com 
parative safety in which citizens live 
away from native soil and carry on busi 
ness, are due to the tact, common sense, 
and painstaking thoroughness of the 
consuls in various lands. In every big 
inland center, at every busy seaport on 
earth, the leading countries of the world 
keep a consul. They 
like police telephones in a great 
Instantly, they report 
to their home governments events of sig- 
nificance, enabling those who guide the 
ship of state to shape safe policies, avoid 
disputes and wars, and make profits on 
their “foreign” trade. All in all, the av- 
erage consulate is one of the most highly 
systematized, comprehensive, and impar- 


cover the earth, 
city. 


from anywhere, 
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American Consulate 
at Nassau, Bahamas. 





tial fact-finding organizations anywhere 
on earth. 

“Be accurate, be fair, and be friendly,” 
Uncle Sam says, for example, when he 
sends a young man abroad. “Remember, 
in the eyes of those among whom you 
live, you are America. The millions at 
home are judged by your daily habits, 
your conduct, and your personal stand- 
Study their history, learn their 
Respect their re- 


ards. 
language and customs. 
ligion, their government, and institutions. 
Fly your biggest flag on their holidays. 
Pay your respects on their days of na- 
tional rejoicing; sympathize when grief 
bows them down. By treaty and usage 
the nation to which you are accredited 
protects and defends you as an honored, 
official guest. In its eyes, you are not 
only the delegate from the government 
at Washington—you are the representa- 
tive of every State in the Union, of every 
county and township, cf every living 
American back at home. And that other 
country is your host. Cultivate and 
preserve fricndly relations—or your use- 
fulness is ended.” 


b prc BULL says virtually the same 
thing to the young men that are sent 
into the British consular service. Under 
the “General Instructions to British Con- 
suls” the consul is at all times to advise 
His Majesty’s trading subjects, to quiet 
their differences, and to bring about 
friendly relations as much as possible, 
between the subjects of the homeland 
and those of the country to which he is 
accredited. The list of the official 
duties of the British consul is quite as 
long as that of the consul of Uncle Sam. 
For example, the British consul also 
acts in the capacity of a notary pub- 
lic; he draws up marine and commer- 
attests documents brought 
draws up 


cial protests; 
to him, and, if necessary 
wills, powers of attorney, or convey- 
ances. He even celebrates marriages in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
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and men kept covenants of bread ay) 
salt. Promptly at dusk the great gate, 
of this old, walled Bedouin town wer, 
closed, to keep out marauders. [pn 4, 
most stifling nights of the “hot season 
we slept on the roof, and from this caf. 
retreat we often heard the yells and sho. 
that told of crime in the streets beloy— 
or on the open plain outside the wal), 
Now in this old home of Haroun 
Raschid there lived, in the years of ti, 
World War, an American consu! nanx 
Heiser. His position, cooped up in half. 
famished Bagdad, overflown with wil 
Kurds and fanatic Turks, was anything 
but pleasant. 

To protect American-owned propert) 
from those on plunder bent was a task ji 








In every important consulate is kept a file of current magazines 
and catalogs for the information of the public. 


foreign marriage act of 1892, and, where 
the ministrations of a clergyman cannot 
be obtained, reads the burial service. 
And at seaports he has further duties to 
perform in connection with the British 
Navy. It is not generally known that 
in the absence of any of His Majesty’s 
ships, in a harbor, the consul becomes 
automatically the Senior Naval Officer; 
and it is part of his duties to look after 
men who are left behind as stragglers or 
in hospitals or in prison, and, when 
the exigencies of the case necessitate, 
send them on in due course to the near- 
est ship. Furthermore, British consuls 
in the Ottoman Empire and in China, 
Siam and Korea, have extensive judi- 
cial and executive powers. 

Yes, the consul is on the job—even if 
you don’t happen to see him, when you 
dash in to grab your mail, or get your 
passport stamped. 

Bagdad is one of the strangest cities 
on earth. Forty or fifty different races, 
tribes, and religions are herded together; 
brawls, intrigues, robberies, and murders 
are its life. When I was sent there for 
duty, only a very few years ago, it 
lived as in Abraham’s day. Sheep were 
slain to seal vows—as they still are 





itself. Strict as their discipline was, the 
Turkish officers could not always restrain 
their predatory half-wild soldiers—or th 
habitual civilian thieves and robbers whi 
made pillage their profession. Besides 
his obligation to American _ interests 
Heiser—in the absence of the Frencl 
and British—had also to do all he cou! 
to protect their property, and ‘to mak 
life less miserable for such British an 
French subjects as were held pris 
by the Turks. 





FOR months, the Turks beat b 
attempts of the British to 
with their Indian troops from th« 
Above the old tombs of Ezra and 
and over the ruins of Babylon 
crumbling tower, their bombing 
were whirling—but again and ag 
Turkish cavalry drove back the 
forces, holding Bagdad safe against @ 
assaults. Then, one night, came secre! 
news to Heiser that all was no 
well with the defenders of the 
In this great clash between Cr 
Crescent, the British were slow! 
ing ground. Suddently to aband 
dad, then, and fall quickly bac! 
their line of communication with M: 
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ble beyond words. 
that the minute the 
ish troops marched 
‘orth Gate of Bag- 
battered old town 





would welter again in one 
f tl orgies of slaugter 
and pillage which have been 


fate since the days of 























A scene during war time when hundreds of men and women waited in line before the Visa 


Section of the American 


Timur the Tartar, and Ghengiz Khan. 
Dangerous as it was, his duty as a Chris- 
tian and a consul was plain—his action 
inevitable. Shortly after dusk, confiding 
only in his faithful servant, he slipped 
seething Bagdad in disguise, pur- 
loined a stout horse and fled boldly out 
into the darkening desert—a no man’s 
land of spies and outlaws, of thieves 
and murderers. Somewhere out on that 
plain, across those trenches empty 
how except for the still, huddled forms 
of Turks who would fight no more, Hei- 
ser knew he would strike the British 
lines. That is, if he were lucky enough 
to avoid the thugs who robbed the dead 
and stripped the wounded—lucky enough 
not to be shot by sentinels as he neared 

ritish lines. A long night of su- 
reme physical effort and recurrent perils 
ity a night of sheer luck in avoiding 
vho challenged his advance; yet 
in the end he came safely to the friendly 
nd delivered his warning message. 
itely the British advanced, to 
occu) Bagdad, and to save its thousands 
stians and their homes, and the 
of Europeans, from destruction. 
tish authorities were enormously 
grat I am told, and so was all Bag- 
lad <cept the turbulent fellows who 


from 


Consulate at Warsaw. 


lost their chance to kill and plunder. In 
all the ‘annals. of. consular adventures, 
this humanitarian service has few equals. 


WAY. out in Tabriz, Persia, all the 

missionaries—British, German, and 
American—still bless the name of Gor- 
don Paddock, an American consul who 
bravely defended them, their wives, and 
children, when hostile Turks and Kurds 
came raiding and killing around the Lake 
Urmia region in 1918. Later, under 
peculiarly trying circumstances, Pad- 
dock planned and carried out the safe 
transport of these refugees over a hun- 
dred-mile route across hostile territory, 
to the safety of the British military line 
that ran from Kermanshah to the Cas- 
pian Sea. 

There’s a nicely printed, beautifully 
bound book of rules and regulations, all 
filled with stern departmental do’s and 
dont’s—designed to obtain uniformity of 
practice in American consulates through- 
out the world. Officially, for example, 
it says that no American consul should 
wear spats and a high hat—or attend a 
bullfight—except on the occasions pre- 
scribed in the Circular Instruction of Oc- 
tober “steenth,” 1812. Theoretically, his 
official functions are defined and limited 














American Consulate at Tsinan, 
China, the provincial capital of 
Shantung. 


by these regulations. In practice, how- 
ever, the consul of vision, judgment, and 
energy—of love for his fellowman— 
often goes far beyond the limits of au- 
thority as set down by rule. But he does 
so at his own risk. Should he bungle, 
or put his government in an embarrassing 
position, he must pay the fiddler. To 
the credit of those consuls occupying 
important posts, however, it can be said 
there is much risking of official necks— 
and very little bungling. (All consuls 
knock on wood!) 

Over at Jerusalem, in World War days, 
were many Syrians and Arabs sympa 
thetic with the French. When the crash 
came, Mustapha Kamal swept down from 
the North, to seize and hang scores of 
prominent natives, suspected of being pro 
Ally. Now American Consul Glazebrook, 
at that time, was in charge of French in- 
terests, and so carried the kevs to the 
French consulate. In the files of that 
office, Kamal well knew, the French con- 
sul had a list of all Turkish subjects 
friendly to the Allies; and he wanted that 
list, that he might round up and hang 
whose name was on it. So 
he called on Glazebrook, and 
firmly but politely, that the Yankee con- 
sul would have to deliver the keys—or 
that he, Kamal, would take other steps to 
get what he wanted. “I'll think it over,” 
parried the dignified doctor, sparring for 
time in which to plan some way to save 
’ from any more wholesale 
hangings. The “thinking’’ 
and fast enough, as* subsequent events 
show. For when, a few minutes later 
Kamal got the key and sent his officers 
to search the French consulate, no trace 
of the fatal list was found. To this day, 
however, there are certain native notables 
—alive and safe in 
thoughtfully feel of their fat, unbruised 
necks, and thank Allah that it was only 

(Continued on page 54) 
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What Is the Real Mission of Rotary? 


A second article dealing with the 
question of Rotary’s real purpose 


By WILLIAM MOFFATT, F. Z. S. 


Y FELLOW - ROTARIANS 

will, | am sure, with that gen- 

erosity and good feeling that 

distinguishes our fraternity, 
indulge me in this second statement. I 
have no wish to impose my views or my- 
self upon my fellows, and only do so on 
this second occasion for three reasons— 
first, the editor has requested me to make 
a second statement on the above subject; 
second, my first statement was by no 
means complete; and third, “Toto In 
Minima” has written a mild criticism 
that perhaps calls for a reply. 

To take the last point first; I wish to 
thank “Toto In Minima” (I hope he 
will not mind my using the initials of 
his nom de plume and calling him “Tim” 
for short) for his gentle and brotherly 
letter. There is a ring of sincerity in it 
and, perhaps, just a touch of that frame 


is not to teach the Sermon on the 
Mount, but to manufacture steel. Ana- 
logously, Rotary’s chief job per se is not 
to concentrate upon those forms of ac- 
tivity that are already well covered by 
other competent organizations, but to 
face its real task of setting a new stand- 
ard of business ideals and morals in 
the world and of making a characteristic 
contribution to the march towards the 
light of our twentieth century civiliza- 
tion. I do not say that the steel manu- 
facturer should not concern himself 
with the Sermon on the Mount, far from 
it; or that Rotary should cease to con- 
cern itself with its present activities; 
what I do say is that both the steel 
manufacturer and Rotary have special 
jobs to do that no one else can do, so 
let them get on with it. To do its own 
unique work for which it is peculiarly 


came it forth, and to this end was it sen. 

If Rotary has no unique, special, an( 
distinctly individual mission, then it ha. 
no real raison d’étre and might just a 
well cease to be, permitting us to returp 
to specialized organizations where a fil 
of definite activity is offered on a given, 
definite job. 


AGREE with “Tim” in expressing 

surprise that my article did not im- 
mediately result in a clamor for my head. 
The statement was provocative, challeng- 
ing and revolutionary to a degree, and 
yet Rotary takes it lying down. Either 
Rotarians, first, disagree but think that 
my views do not matter one way or the 
other; or second, they agree but wish 
to await events. Well, discernment and 
discretion are admirable qualities though 
one may be permitted to disagree, on 
occasion, with their findings. 


of mind which is induced by a_ study 


of Pastoral Theology. I 
value “Tim’s” reply be- 
cause it is the only public 
one I have had; because 
it calls the mind to the 
everlasting verities of con- 
duct expressing ideals, 
and because he is so gen- 
tle and concerned not to 
wound. I hope _ friend 
“Tim” will not be offended 
if I say that I suspect he 
has written his letter with- 
out my article before him, 
and just in a fit of impulse 
when memory gripped him. 

If “Tim” will re-read 
paragraph four of my first 
article, he will find my 
answer to his letter. I 
submit it is an adequate 
answer. My mind as- 
sumed the things “Tim” 
criticizes me for ,having 
neglected. Surely one 
may assume that in a 
movement like Rotary, in- 
stinct as it is with ideals, 
the things “Tim’’ empha- 
sizes are taken _ for 
granted. The world I be- 
lieve to be full of “Tims.” 
It would be a bad world 
without them, but really 
they should not forget 
Goschen—in this case, 
paragraph four. For 
“Tim’s” consideration I 
suggest that a steel manu- 
facturer’s chief job per se 


fitted is Rotary’s job. For this cause 








Moffatt’s First Article Creates 
Wide-Spread Discussion 


EW articles presented in this magazine during the last year 

have brought more comment than “What Is the Real Mis- 
sion of Rotary?” by William Moffatt, in the January number. 
That issue was scarcely off the press than letters began com- 
ing in. While the most of them agreed with Moffatt’s point 
of view, there were some who differed. A few of the letters 
which have been received will be found printed beginning on 
page 29. 


We are glad of this opportunity of presenting a second 
article by Rotarian Moffatt, reprinted from the January issue 
of “Rotary”—the organ of Rotary in the British Isles. Rotarian 
Moffatt is chairman of district council No. 4—an office equivalent 
to that of district governor in the United States and Canada, and 
his business is that of secretary of the Scottish Life Assurance 
Company, Ltd. The article is presented without either official 
approval or disapproval, but as the opinion of one Rotarian on a 
question in which every Rotarian is interested. 


After the appearance of the first article in the British Rotary 
publication, a letter from one of Moffatt’s critics, who signed 
himself “Toto In Minima” was published and it is this criticism 
which Moffatt discusses in the first part of the second article 
presented here. This letter by “Toto In Minima” is printed 
in its entirety on the opposite page. 


The first article by Moffatt, printed in the January number 
of THe Rotarian, has not only caused wide comment but many 
Rotary clubs have chosen it as a subject for discussion in 
Rotary club meetings. Read first the letter of criticism on the 
opposite page, then read Moffatt’s second article presented here- 
with, then read a few of the letters which have been received 
commenting on the first article which are printed on page 29. 
While we cannot print all of the letters that are coming in, we 
are glad to print, so far as possible, those with divergent view- 
points to the extent of the space available. 








It may interest those who disagree 


with my point of view, 
that I have the most cor- 
dial expressions of ap- 
proval from two Inter- 
national past presidents, 
from a dozen present and 
past club presidents, and 
that a surprising number 
of enthusiastic letters have 
come to me from promi- 
nent Rotarians from one 
end of the land to the 
other. I refrain from 
quoting any of these let- 
ters or expressions of 
agreement, although they 
immensely strengthen my 
case, as I will not com- 
mit any man, and for the 
moment am content to be 
a solitary voice in the 
wilderness. 

Many Rotarians are 
evidently under the im- 
pression that I am advo- 
cating a line of policy 
with a bias towards in- 
creasing a Rotarian’s bus!- 
ness connections with his 
fellow-Rotarians. Such 4 
thought was never mine. 
It was never even implied 
in my first statement. ! 
deny it. Let that be clear 
beyond a_ peradventurt. 
My own club has asked 
me on three occasions 1 
speak to it on my ow? 
business. I have always 
refused and will retuse ™ 
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the future in case I should be accused of 


advertising my own business. Let that 


suffice. ; 
The following points seem to me to ex- 


press the position : 

1, Rotary does not exist in order that 
Rotarians should do business with each 
other. 

2. Rotary does not exist in order to 
prevent Rotarians doing business with 
each other or to handicap their trading 
relationships in any way. 

3. Rotary exists to cleanse, purify 
and humanize business and to introduce 
moral and ethical conceptions into the 
whirlpool of modern competitive indus- 


THE ROTARIAN 


of peace; the industrial discontent; the 
business loss and the social fever all con- 
tribute to the present obscure and vexed 
condition of affairs. 

Into this world comes Rotary—not 
into an ideal world or a world as it ought 
to be, but into a world as it is; an actual 
world. It must deal with this actual 
world, not the sort of world with which 
it would like to deal. It must practice 
realism, for its job is here and now. 
Happily debarred from political or sec- 
tarian action and uniquely circumstanced 
in the matter of representation while 
being dowered with youth, influence, al- 
truism, and driving force, it says in 
effect: 


Il 


a mew panacea. We accept the world 
as it is and are prepared to function in 
it right now. We have a very old ideal, 
but the vitalizing fires of experience 
have made possible a new application of 
it. We look at a given trade or profes- 
sion to select a representative man who 
has the root of the matter in him, and 
who we are convinced will make a real 
and sincere Rotarian. We admit this 
man to membership. He may not be 
the ‘biggest’ man in his line or the 
wealthiest, and we do not delude our- 
selves that we are the sole repositories of 
all the excellencies and virtues, but we 
get a good representative man and edu- 
cate him in our aims, methods, and ideals. 


trialism. 

4. Meantime, Rotary 
handicap to business as 
between Rotarians, and 
many members cease to 
deal with other Rotarians 
because of the wholly ab- 
surd and thoroughly vic- 
ious prejudices that exist 
which supposes that mu- 
tual business cannot be 
done except on the basis 
of making an unworthy 
use of Rotary, 

5. Since each Rotarian 
is an expert in his line of 
business and is selected on 
an occupational represen- 
tation basis, there are a 
priori grounds for pre- 
supposing that he will be 
consulted at any rate when 
services in his line are 
required. 

UR civilization is 

what it is—more or 
less a welter of individual 
ends, of cross purposes, 
of selfishness, greed and 
callousness, shot through 
with altruism, — sacrifice, 
service, and heroisms un- 
sung. The world is filled 
with builders and destroy- 
ers, with vitalizing ideals 
and sordid _ self-service. 
lts ears are deafened by 
the din of contending 
voices and bewildered by 
the number of those who, 
with different nostrums, 
‘ften mutually destructive 
say, “this is the way, walk 
ve in it.” This panacea 
ind that are offered by 
ur political parties, by 
our social reformers and 
by our spiritual guides. 
Visionaries, fanatics, and 
futile persons enthuse and 
suffer as is their wont. 
Deep below the surface 
of society is a sea of dis- 
appointment, _ disillusion- 
nent, and perhaps a rather 
unintelligent hate. The 
'rightiulness of war: the 
hardly less frightfulness 


is a distinct 








A letter in reply to Rotarian Moffatt’s first arti- 
cle which was printed in the January number. 


Those “Second Bests!” 


T is only because I feel that some reply, however inadequate, is 
called for to Mr. Moffatt, that I take up an unpractised pen. 

It has been said, by Mr. Moffatt, that the work we do in 
Rotary is “peddling” work, we being lost in a “bog of nebulosi- 
ties, ineptitudes and second bests”: that we “potter about at 
little, fragmentary, and unsuitable jobs.” That we only help, 
and do not initiate. 

To Mr. Moffatt, there is, I fear, a very obvious answer— 
that the small action is the measure of the man no less than 
the big. 

Surely, the greatest men in the world’s history are renowned 
as much for their small actions, of no consequence in them- 
selves, as for their big? 

The life of Christ, for instance, abounds in little, “fragmen- 
tary” actions, such as healing individual victims of affliction of 
body and soul, raising quite unnecessary persons from the dead. 
rebuking quite unimportant people for quite inconsequential 
things, called “sins.” 

It was quite a little, fragmentary thing for Philip Sidney 
to let the dying soldier drink his water, for Abraham Lincoln 
to pardon one insignificant boy of the crime of being asleep 
on sentry duty. 

No, the good world is made up of very small actions, of 
little importance as solutions of the social problem. 

Merely to have pity in the heart, and the desire to help, 
may lead one man only to do one kindness in the whole of his 
life-time; yet if great men, responsible men, had that pity in 
their hearts, would they not spare the world much suffering? 

All humane actions date themselves first from one man’s 
sense of pity. 

To do second best things is not to lose the capacity for 
doing first best things, but rather to gain it. 

A small Rotary Club may not be able to do much, but in 
doing just some little thing it acquires the habit of helpfulness. 

Work for boys, for prisoners, for demobilized soldiers, does 
not discount work for the whole of humanity. It is work for 
the whole of humanity. 

Surely Mr. Moffatt has seen enough of the futility of high 
aspiration and profession without action or organization to 
justify it? How much, for instance, have we talked about the 
League of Nations, how little has the individual ever done to 
bring it into being? 

It is the fact that Rotary suits its action to its word, that 
it does at least accomplish something, as well as talk about it, 
that is to me its grandest vindication. 


TOTA IN MINIMA. 








“We do not offer a fresh nostrum or Then we say to that man, ‘Translate this 


way of life, this ideal and 
attitude of mind into your 
own business. We will 
stand by you and we count 
on you, for by you we 
must be judged. In you 
and your business are 
coming to birth a new 
and purgent factor in 
modern civilization. You 
are a modern merchant 
adventurer seeking with 
us new seas and embarked 
upon a momentous experi- 
ment which may change 
the face of society.’” 


HEN perhaps the day 

will come when Rotary 
will be able to say to 
a faction-riven world: 
“Look at our non-polit- 
ical, non-sectarian  solu- 
tion. - We who have rep- 
resentation of all parties 
and of all creeds show 
you a hundred examples 
in every large town and 
city in nearly thirty na- 
tions of the world how 
business can become a 
service, how it can be rur 
clearly, how it can have 
harmony and peace within 
itself, how it can be suc- 
cessful, not only in mak- 
ing money but in making 
men and women into a 
hateless fraternity and in 
teaching them the art of 
life. We do not theorize 
about our solution, write 
books about it, or deliver 
lectures. We show it to 
you, here, before you, 
corporeal, actual, in this 
very factory or shop. If 
this man can produce the 
humanistic and revolution- 
ary results you see here, 
why should not another 
and yet more in this same 
business or profession in 
this city, this country, all 
countries, not be equally 
(Continucd on page 44) 
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cAll roads lead (o Rome” 
Rotary has already trapeled as 
Jar as Milan. These two group 
pictures were (aken during the 
inauguration meeting of the 
new Club, Four languages were 
employed during the exchange of 





The inaugural luncheon of Milan Rotary was held November 20, 1923. There greetings belween the Milanese 
were present members from Barcelona, Spain; Paris, France; Margate, Eng- d th a Fell 
land; Oakland, Cal.; and London, England. an elr Je ow-members from 


various lands. 


The new club made 
an unusually aus- 
picious beginning. 
A day was given 
over to the inau- 
guration ceremon- 
ies, which included 
a luncheon and a 
dinner. Immedi- 
ately following the 
dinner Rotarians 
and guests visited 
the famous Scala 
Opera House where 
they witnessed the 
opera, “Aida.” 











Among the visiting Rotarians and guests present at the Milan Rotary dinner, were Fred W. 

Teele, Special Commissioner of Rotary International who organized the Milan club; and 

Marcel Franck, president of Paris Rotary (fifth from left, front row). At the extreme left, 

in the front row, is Signor I, G. Caproni, son of the famous inventor, at whose invitation the 

party inspected the Caproni aeroplane works during the afternoon. Among the guests attend- 

ing the inauguration ceremonies were consular representatives of Great Britain, Holland, 
Denmark and the United States, 
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“The Parliament of Man” 


An American Peace Award competitor finds 
| its genesis in the principles of Rotary 


“(NE years before the world 
war, the basis for world 
peace was laid in Chicago at 
a meeting of four men in a 
busi office. The lawyer, the mining 
: the coal dealer, and the tailor 
wh us met together on the evening 
bebruary 23rd, 1905, had no definite 
thoucit of the momentous machinery 
| they casually set in motion. Nor does 
iS | the world yet realize the possibilities 
rid peace of the movement which 
was there begun and which is this year 
ed by a restaurant manager in Phila- 
e delphia, an ice manufacturer in Okla- 
e | homa City, a machinery manufacturer in 
f ' Hoquiam, Washington, a handler of trust 
e 





estates in Toronto, Canada, a lawyer in 
Evan-ville, Indiana, an ice cream manu- 
ft facturer in New Orleans, a florist in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, a_ shipping 
agent in London, England, and a gold 
miner in Auckland, New Zealand, and 
which, in each of 1300 communities in 
the United States and in each of the im- 
portant cities of most of the rest of the 
world includes among its zealots for 
world peace a doctor, a lawyer, a Pro- 
testant clergyman, a Roman Catholic 
priest, a Jewish rabbi, and many others 
in diverse occupations, great or humble. 
It has been little more than 18 year: 
since Paul Harris and his 


were founded with a noteworthy admix- 
ture of altruism and selfishness. While 
each member was inspired to take an 
interest in the success of the other mem- 
bers, to patronize them, to help them 
with advice and to recommend them to 
others, doubtless the shoe dealer hoped to 
sell his fellow-members shoes, the jew- 
eler to sell them jewelry, the doctor to 
have them for patients and the lawyer 
to get them for clients. 

The Rotary movement, however, has 
been an evolution. Each Rotary club 
naturally sought to select for membership 
from each business or profession the 
most representative, successful, and pub- 
lic-spirited man, engaged in the occupa- 
tion in the community. Such men began 
to discuss business, then business meth- 
ods, and finally business ethics; and out 
of such progressive discussions grew 
Rotary’s great program of Business 
Methods, really the Ethics of Business 
Service. 

In this ethical program, Rotary offers 
no social nostrum, proposes no change in 
the existing social and economic order, 
but stands squarely on the present cap- 
italistic system of society, where business 
men are in business for a profit. The first 
statement of Rotary, the Rotary Platform 
adopted in 1911, begins with a preamble, 
“Recognizing the commercial basis of 


modern life as a necessary incident in 
human evolution The “Rotary 
Code of Ethics,” adopted in 1915, recites 
among other things, “As a Rotarian it is 
my duty to realize that I am a business 
man and ambitious to 


and “as a Rotarian it is my duty to hold 


succeed 


that the exchange of my goods, my ser- 
vices, and my ideas for profit is legiti- 
mate and ethical 4 


ET Rotarians, on the predicate of the 

existing social order in which business 
is done for profit, recognize the duty of 
business men to others. The Rotary Plat 
form declares, “the Rotary club demands 
fair dealings, honest methods, and high 
standards in business”; and the Rotar\ 
Code of Ethics, while declaring “As a 
Rotarian it is my duty to realize that I 
am a business man and ambitious to suc 
ceed’, adds “but that | am first an ethica’ 
man and want no success not founded on 
the highest justice and morality” and, 
while further declaring “As a Rotarian 
it is my duty to hold that the exchange 
of my goods, my service, and my ideas 
for profit is ethical and legitimate”, 
the proviso, “provided all parties in the 
exchange are benefited thereby”. 

Rotarians in their ethical thinking, be- 
ing thus aware of the conflict between 


adds 


their natural desire as business men to 
profit for themselves and 





three associates estab- 
lished the Rotary Club of 
Chicago. Yet in so brief . 
a period, Rotary has gir- 
(led the earth and reached 
out into every continent 
and into the islands of the 
sea, until over 1600 
clubs in twenty-six coun- 
tries of the world consti- 
tute the membership of 
Rorary INTERNATIONAL, 
an association officered 
and directed by men of 
such widely separated 
residences and diverse oc- 
cupations as those  indi- 
cated 

The unique feature of 
every Rotary club is its 
basis of membership—one 


our readers. 
as the organization is functioning today. 
interesting commentary on_ the 
Rotary as an agency for the removal of the primary causes 
Although the 
winning plan selected by the judges has been given wide news- 
paper publicity, we believe this to be the first of the other 


of wars: misunderstandings, hate, and jealousy. 


Charles H. Levermore was selected by the judges. 


Service for Peace 


MONG the interesting documents received by this maga- 
zine in recent days is this plan for securing world peace 
through a general application of Rotary principles. The plan 
was prepared by a Rotarian and is one of the 22,000 which 
were submitted in competition for the American Peace Award 
offered by Edward Bok, well-known editor, recently retired. 
There are two good reasons for presenting this plan to 
First, it is an unusually good analysis of Rotary 


possibilities of 


plans submitted to receive any publicity. 
Of the great number of plans considered, that of Dr. 
Dr. Lever- 


Second, it 
world-wide 


their duty to others, rec 
oncile this conflict by their 
motto, “He 
who serves 


profits most 
best”’. 

As a part of its ethical 
program, Rotary, through 
its International Commit- 
tee on Business Methods 
(Ethics), is conducting a 
great campaign for the 
study and practice of busi 
ness ethics. As a begin 
ning, a standard outline 
code of ethics, suitable as 
a skeleton for the code of 
any craft, 
prepared along 
structions for the 
not of 
sounding phrases, but of 


is an 


was carefully 
with in 
writing 
of codes, high 


practical rules of every 


kale s rey bey Aran ye, " - oe nae Welt <a Pragp remo val cdeine na eons 
pao rokinahaae tae fl Nations Union, and his plan calls for the active participation pihinalviy) ‘the ‘pene 
nti Be on het iar of the United States in both League and Court as an cssen- sel deine tot ee ep nin 
Buse club Pages nah tial to the arbitration and settlement of international disputes. cit tel vetiieahatis tik 
canis Wiss agin) . On the next page there is printed a brief summary of the , , sae 

ct if its community tween the craftsman and 


deally organized 
a propagandist 

public opinion. 

rst Rotary clubs 





plan which was selected by the jury of award and which brought 
to the author, Mr. Levermore. the preliminary $50,000 given by 


Mr. Bok. 


his employees; second, the 
relation between the 
craftsman and those from 


whom he makes 





pur- 
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chases; third, the relation between the 
craftsman and those to whom he sells, 
his customers or clients; fourth, the 
relation between the craftsman and pro- 
fessions interlocked with his craft, as 
the merchant to the lawyer, the druggist 
to the doctor, or the contractor to the 
architect; fifth, the relation between the 
craftsman and the public or the govern- 
ment, such as the duty not to evade taxes 
and to observe pure-food or other laws 
regulating the business of the craft; and 
sixth, the relation between the crafts- 
man and his competitors. 

As soon as this code was prepared, Ro- 
tary urged a two-fold duty on every 
Rotarian in the world; first, to prepare 
and practice a correct ethical code for 
the conduct of his own personal business ; 
and second, regarding himself as an am- 
bassador from Rotary to his craft, to 
become active in his craft associations 
and, not as a Rotarian, but as a crafts- 
man, to seek the adoption and enforce- 
ment by his craft associations of practical 
ethical codes. Rotary clubs and Rotarians 
embraced this program with enthusiasm 
and, as a result, thousands of Rotarians 
have revised their individual codes and 
have abandoned unethical practices in 
their own personal business, and many 
craft associations have adopted codes, 
based on Rotary’s outline, or have ap- 
pointed committees to draft codes. 

Rotarians hold that their motto, “He 
profits most who serves best”, is not only 
a sound rule in business but, when ex- 
tended into other relations of life, be- 
comes a practical ethical principle, in 
every-day affairs of whatsoever kind. 
After all, say Rotarians, it’s a question 
of where you put the emphasis. Seek 
only to profit in Rotary or in life and you 
lose the very end you have sought. Seek 
to serve, and unsought the real profit 
comes to you. And because it is a ques- 
tion of emphasis and because profit comes 
first in the motto, “He profits most who 
serves best”, and is therefore too much 
emphasized, the Rotary motto has been 
enlarged to “Service above self; he 
profits most who serves best”. 


S Rotary has spread from English- 
speaking countries into lands of 
other tongues, it has been found difficult 
to translate “Service above self”, because 
in many languages the cognate word 
for service connotes the idea of compul- 
sory service, either menial or military; 
and it has, therefore, been necessary to 
paraphrase “Service above self” into 
“Give of yourself before thinking of 
yourself.” This philosophy’ was not 
clearly understood by the first Rotarians 
but in the evolution of Rotary the early 
thought of giving because as one gave 
one would get developed a more noble 
phase, cast off the husk of selfishness, 
and eventuated into an organization in 
which practical business men give of 
themselves before thinking of themselves. 
therefore, is not merely a 


Rotarv, 
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luncheon club but has become a phil- 
osophy of life. In the language of a 
resolution passed at the last convention 
of Rotary International, seeking to define 
Rotary: “Fundamentally, Rotary is a 
philosophy of life that undertakes to 
reconcile the ever-present conflict be- 
tween the desire to profit for oneself and 
the duty and consequent impulse to serve 
others. This philosophy is the philosophy 
of service—‘Service above self’—and is 
based on the practical ethical principle 
that ‘He profits most who serves best’ ”’. 
Yet, after all, there is nothing new in 
Rotary. Its philosophy existed long be- 
fore its motto was formulated or the 
Golden Rule proclaimed. Rotary is new 
only in that men of the market-places, 
practical men of affairs, upon whose deaf 
ears have fallen the theoretic, ethical 


The Plan 
Selected 


HE plan for co-operation by | 





the United States in secur- 
ing world peace, prepared by 
Dr. Charles H. Levermore, was , 
selected by the jury of the | 


x 


American Peace Award, as the 
most practical of the 22,165 
plans submitted. 

The winning plan is being 
given wide publicity in news- 


——* 





4x 


* portunity for the public to 
register its approval or disap- 
proval by ballot. A synopsis of 
Y the essential features of Dr. Lev- 3 
f) ermore’s plan is given below. | 


THE PLAN IN BRIEF ; 








Proposes— 


x 
I. That the United States shall im- 
mediately enter the Permanent Court 
/ of International Justice, under the 
* conditions stated by Secretary Hughes 
| and President Harding in February, 
1923. 


II. That without becoming a mem- | 


present constituted, the United States 
shall offer to extend its present co- 
operation with the League and par- 

ticipate in the work of the League 
| as a body of mutual counsel under 





| ber of the League of Nations as at 


conditions which 
1. Substitute moral force and public 3 
< opinion for the military and eco- 
nomic force originally implied in 
Articles X and XVI. 


2. Safeguard the Monroe Doctrine. | 


3. Accept the fact that the United 
States will assume no obligations 
under the Treaty of Versailles ex- 
cept by Act of Congress. | 


4. Propose that membership in the 
League should be opened to all 
nations. 


- 5. Provide for the continuing devel- 
{ opment of international law. 


—— SSCS 








papers and magazines, with op- ; | 
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preachments of the prophet and phil. 
osopher, have evolved from the necesgj. 
ties of their own selfish endeay ors the 
same ethical principle, which in th, 
mouths of the prophet and philosophe; 
was static, and have made it dynamic 
Everywhere the enthusiasm engendere; 
has propelled the Rotary club into Boy; 
Work, into Stay-in-School Campaigns 
into work for crippled children, into 
every sort of adventure in community 
service; and each club’s new adventure 
is imitated and so propagated throughout 
the organization. In 1920, the New York 
Rotary Club conducted the first Boys’ 
Week; in 1921, ten other Rotary clubs 
imitated New York; in 1922, more than 
two hundred Rotary clubs imitated the 
eleven of the preceding year; in 1923, 
the number was nearly seven hundred: 
and, in 1924, Boys’ Week will be cele- 
brated throughout the world wherever 
there is a Rotary club and in many com- 
munities where Rotary is not yet estab- 
lished. 


ty the heat of Rotary enthusiasm, men 
of diverse occupations and tempera- 
ments have been welded into a homoge- 
neous mass, easily wrought to the pur- 
poses of Rotary International. Each 
weekly Rotary meeting draws them to a 
close-knit fellowship; and the average 
attendance of the Rotary clubs of the 
world has exceeded, for the period of a 
month, 86 per cent and seldom, in any 
month, falls below 80 per cent. 

Each Rotary club is a group of repre- 
sentative business and professional men 
who, without secret vow, dogma or creed, 
but each in his own way, have accepted 
the Rotary philosophy of service as the 
true basis of success in business and oi 
happiness in life and are seeking to 
propagate their philosophy among al! men 
everywhere; and, with the zeal of the 
missionary and the enthusiasm of the 
zealot, Rotarians have carried Rotary t 
the far places of the world and have, suc- 
cessively, established it in Canada, Ire 
land, England, Scotland, Hawaii, Cuba. 
Wales, Porto Rico, Uruguay, Philippine 
Islands, China, Republic of Panama 
India, Argentina, Spain, Japan, Panama 
Canal Zone, Mexico, France, Australia 
New Zealand, Peru, Union of Sout! 
Africa, Newfoundland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Holland, Brazil, Belgium, and Ital) 

In Canada, the British Isles, Australia 
New Zealand, Cuba, and Mexico, lotar) 
is already almost as well established @ 
in the United States; and the extensio! 
of Rotary is proceeding steadily on the 
Continent of Europe, in South America 
in Japan. Doubtless in five years ther 
will be hardly a community of impo 
tance in the world without its otar) 
club. 

As Rotary has grown, there has -prus 
up on the model of Rotary a numer 0! 
similar clubs with similar ideals ai! put 
poses, which have spread over the 
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United States and (Continued on p. Je 4: 
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‘le- Convention sessions and all other business 

vel and social features will be held in Exhibi- 

vn tion Park, the finest of its kind on the North 

ah. American continent. 

“ ‘ € ’s C in? 

“4 ompany §S Omin 

yur- 

Our Pl 

- to ur ace 

ag 

‘ By JOHN P. PATTERSON 

arly Member of Rotary Club of Toronto 

pre URRAH! Hurrah! unlikely that you do—well, I'll do my _ tary ministers, cater to packed houses. 

men All the Bills and Franks, and _ best. The theaters, the stores, and amusements 

eed Joes and Jacks of Toronto, and We in Toronto try to be an easy-go- are closed. All is quiet save the chimes 

pte all their wives, their sons and jing kind of folk. “Special rush” and amd bells of churches. And it’s peaceful, 

the daughters are jumping for joy in great “hurry up” are terms that just mean cool, and comforting here on a Sunday. 

lo glee. that there is something to be done We like it that way. 

ike They're all saying, “Company’s Com- quickly but not uncomfortably. But this Some visitors, however, do not under- 

ore in’ to our Place.” great event that has come into our lives stand why this should be. Yet as I say, 

= One not living in Toronto could has us what you might say, “rarein’ to we like it. We do the things we enjoy 

gt scarcely imagine just how much all our go,” and until we know that all our and while we may not always have what 

iat people are looking forward to the visit guests are going to be really comfort- appear to be sensible reasons tor all our 

suc of International Rotary in June, and I able at the convention we may do a little _little peculiarities, still some of them 

we think all you folks will pardon me if I more special rushing and hurrying about can be explained away. Come and see 

em presume to mention something that lots than is our usual custom. us, then you will soon understand, be 

ts of people have often mentioned before, Some people say that Canadians and @use we do want our brother Rotarians 

a to the effect that Canadians really are especially Torontonians have some above all, to know us, as we are. 

act 1 most hospitable race even in their or- funny ideas about things. They call our ; = ? 

op dinary every-day struggle. But here we Toronto a city of churches and banks, HARLIE RHODES, of ; \uckland, 

= are, preparing for a great big party, and that the city council, the Provincial N. Z., sat bay the end of our long 

ae where all our hospitable qualities are go- Government, and the Dominion Govern- head table at a Toronto Rotary luncheon 

ip ing to have a chance to come out. Citi- ment hold special meetings particularly one Friday just after attending the St. 

au ens of most centers don’t get the op- in the summer to figure out reasons or Louis Convention last summer. He was 

oa portunity that we will soon have, to show excuses why such and such a day should given one of those two-minute periods to 

da what they can do along this line. be made a holiday. I’ve even heard it say something and he made the point that 

” When a friend of mine heard I was said that just to make it official, a royal he had just come from St. Louis and had 

i going to prepare a little story about the proclamation is posted entreating the greatly enjoyed the convention. He had 

= feelings of our folks here in Toronto subjects of the King to make merry on’ met a large number of wonderful Ro 

toward the company expected next June, the day particularly decreed. Yes, we  tarians. However, he said, he did not 
“Now if I was going to visit do have considerable holidays all right, seem to get to know the people of St 

ie p! I had never been in before, I when the whole city shuts down—all ex- Louis as he would have liked to have 


vould be glad if someone would write 
me something about the habits 
ind toms and other peculiarities of 
polloi” in that particular place. 
If feel that wav too. and it is not 


cept our amusement parks, and those 
places we want left open. 

And for our spiritual side think of 
this. Sunday is a day of rest. Our min- 
isters of the gospel, especially our Ro- 


known them. He had thought he might 
have had the opportunity to talk with 
them and to live with them perhaps 
“Men of Toronto,” he exclaimed, “you 
are after the 1924 Rotarv Convention and 
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eee folks didn’t respond. Apparen |y the 


my | 























already knew that the Rotary \yb 9; 


ay hie Toronto had a big community -seryicg 


a 







| 


ae 





fore at a program and a boys work prog: am ang 
, x: poets, on many other programs that did « whole 
$ NN ts lot for the good of Toronto tha: didn) 
of the people cost them anything. And after t/\is liye. 
been opened wire Housing Committee put uw) thei; 
to visitors story about all these visitors,—say— 
of ds alt a the response that came would have done 
planned by credit to royalty. They would turn oye; 
Toronto. their homes to visiting Rotarians. The, 
| would give them comfort and rest jy 

| 

i 














if vou get it please keep this in mind: 
think of your visitors as a crowd ot 
friends who not only want to broaden 
thei Rotary knowledge but who. as 
friends want to know the people of To 
ronte and to understand them. That can 
only be done by actually living with you 
pec ple. If you get the 1924 ¢ onvention, 


wont you please arrange for me a place 





n someone's home? Not necessarilv a 


Rotarian’s home but some good Toronto 








home. Do it too, for visitors from other 
countries if you can. They will enjoy their beautiful pictur m 
their convention better. Thev will go esque, cool, old Parkdal an 
away, feeling that they also know the homes. They would utr 
people of your city—and know at last most anything for visit en 
the viewpoint of your residents.” ors that would be spon 
a sored by the Rotary Clul ™ 
A GREAT deal of thought about this e asin : ss : of Toronto. con 
has been given since we _ were So that’s the story. A hel: 
awarded the convention. And since the so that they will return to their native few steps—in a radius of not more thai has 
International Convention Committee de climes as ambassadors of Toronto's a half-mile from the Exhibition Ground S tha 


greatness and goodness. pe —in Parkdale’s beauty and comfort 01 Bassi 
‘John J. Gibson, Toronto, the only _ its delightful crescents and shaded boul 
Canadian director on the Rotary Inter- vards—there has been arranged in 
national Board, is highly delighted at homes, accommodation, real home accon 
the great opportunity Toronto is given modation mind you, in real home: 
They Gevved Uist they weld uy & to entertain so large a gathering, and those visiting Rotarians who will | 
dit shia pickliamsn” oh Mies See. ae is gratetul to all forontonians who have spoken soon enough to secure them. \n 
53 offered to assist to make the 1924 Con-_ that means everyone has an equal chance 


the finest of Toronto's residential dis . : ” : ee \ 
vention an outstanding success. now to secure these choice accommoda 


cided to hold the sessions at our vast 
Exhibition Park, the Housing Committee 
have had in the back of their heads, as it 
were, that heated suggestion of Charlie 


Rhodes. 
hav 


tricts, and one which immediately ad er . : . 
‘ idea Re ip Believe me, this crowd were deter- tions. dn 

eames Exhibition Park to consider the mined. If this was to be an Interna- Oh, it was a surprise to me, th itt 

acceptance of regular hotel rates for a — tional year and visitors were coming who tude of these Toronto home owners 

tew rooms in their homes for tour or wanted to know all us Torontonians they would not have thought that they wou! 


open their doors to anyone. But 
they are writing letters like this 


hve days. Truth to tell, not much was were going to do their part right. 
expected to come from overtures with Sav, maybe those fine old Toronto 
these homeowners. But this Housing ; 
(‘ommittee laid their plans well. They 
tackled the job in the real Rotary spirit. 
They made known the type of people 
that composes. Kotary. The publicity 
committee co-operated and ran stories in 
the press. A part of one clipping read 
“All is activity among the 390 Rotar 
ians of Toronto, who feel that the vis 
itors, all of whom are either the owners 
or the chief executive officers of the, 
largest enterprises of the world, must be * 
received in the most hospitable fashion, 











the chairman of the Host 
tive Committee: 


an “Rep og to your recent circular let- 
ol ‘or reo. ing Toronto citizens, particu- 
int vs lale residents, to provide suffi- 
wn sont imodation in their homes for 
the de tes to the large Rotary Con- 
i ail e are most glad that this re- 
ses been made in the manner that 
| feel sure it will be received 
“ whole tedly. 


It 2 
‘\\ iall be very glad to open cur 
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Residents of 
Parkdale, 
exclusive 
residential 
section, near 
C on vention 
grounds, are 
preparing to 
receive 
thousands of 
visitors in 
June. 











some Rotarian 
wife, and will do our 
st to make their stay 
isit enjovable while here. 

pon We 


loors to 
fa ad 
a ind 


id ails 


trust you will 
most successful 
and if the 
helping spirit of Rotary 
has the support from the general public 
hat we believe it will, your success is 


lave a 


convention, 


“Yours very truly, 

Cuas. V. Syrett.”’ 
lhe writer of this particular letter 
to be president and manager of 
An ne of Canada’s largest paper and twine 
iit inutactories, 
oda \nd then there was another man. He 
lidn't write to Sid about it. He had a 

talk with Jeff Terry, the genial 

in of the committee in charge of 

ring for the business of providing ac- 
lations for the visitors. This man 
to be blessed with two rather 
lious homes—one in the city and 























one at Island Park—just across the har- 
bor. He had his Island Park home on 
his mind when he started to talk. That 
would be a wonderful place for visitors. 
It was big and with the staff of perfect 
servants its owner would install from his 
own home—it would be ideal—just like 
having a summer home of one’s own. But 
while he was talking about it, the incon- 
venience of getting back and forth to the 
convention—it isn’t really an inconven 
ience because it is just across the harbor 
—occurred to the owner who thought it 
might be inconvenient And so he 
switched his plans. 

“T’ll just move the Island 
Park,” he said. ‘And Rotary can have 
the house in town. It will be a little 


family to 


A beach scene, Sunnyside Drive. 
Parkdale, Toronto. Canada. 





earlier than we usually go to the park 
for the summer. But then—we’ve just 
got to make these visitors feel at home!” 
This man’s name—you'll recognize it 
lots of his relatives 
It is Legion ! 





because there are 


living all over the world. 


S° MUCH for that side of the picture 

There is another. You know Toronto 
has been on the Rotary map for some 
twelve years—at least this is its twelfth 
year. And Toronto has taken its Rotary 
as a mighty serious and important thing. 
Rotary has meant a lot to the men of the 
city who were in the club and has meant 
a lot to the city itself. Bull 
Committeemen, 


Peace, one 


of our Executive was 
a regional vice-president back in the old 
days before there were district govern 


And in Toronto was held the first 


ors. 

meeting of the International Board of 
Directors ever held outside the United 
States. \nd Toronto has been rather 


famous for quite a number of years for 
the character of the big meetings it has 
staged from time to time—in honor of 
International officers and such. It is prob 
ably a safe bet that every man who has 
been prominent in Rotary since 1912 has 
been entertained in Toronto at one time 
or another. 

And so, 
announced that it had accepted the invi 
tation of Toronto and that the 1924 Con 
letters com 


when the International Board 


vention would be held here, 
menced to arrive from here, there, and 
everywhere from fellows who had pat 
taken of Toronto's hospitality. And what 
do you suppose they asked? Just this: 
“Are you planning to have anybody at 
that beautiful home of and if 


will you consider giving the 


vours 
Missus and 
me a chance to make vou that visit you've 
oftet 

the 


and we've so 


never 


so often urged 
planned? We've 
way we were cared for on the 


forgotten 
occasion 


ago 


of our visit some years 

And then, of course, some of our club 
members didn’t wait for the decision oft 
the International Board. Thev scattered 
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invitations right and left. For instance, 
Ray Havens and Gladys — everybody 
knows them—are to be the house guests 
of President Frank Littlefield. 

Why—one of the International officials 
who was here making a little preliminary 
survey of the Exposition Park—where 
the convention will be held, you know,— 
became so enthusiastic about the beauty 
and comforts of the homes surrounding 
it that he seriously proposed to Chairman 
Ralph Cummings of the International 
Committee on Convention that he rent a 
big house in Parkdale for the Interna- 
tional President during the convention 
period—and that all international officers 
be given homes. He even went so far as 
to make a survey of the neighborhood 
and picked out a wonderful mansion for 
President Gundaker—a mansion, by the 
way, which could be used for just that 
purpose if it were feasible. 

This is just mentioned to show how the 
town affects a visitor—one who is even 
as hard boiled in convention matters and 
procedure as the International officers 
get after a convention or two. 





H, yes, company’s comin’ to our place 
O in June—literally and truly. And 
we've become aware of it in no uncertain 
ways. And the city of Toronto is aware 
of it—the city of Toronto outside of the 
Rotary Club—outside of the people who 
have the homes in Parkdale to which ref- 
ence has been made—outside of the peo- 
ple who have offered to do everything 
possible to help entertain visitors. 
There’s the Board of Directors of the 
Canadian National Exposition, for in- 
stance. They are another hard-boiled lot. 
They’ve been in the business of running 
a big show nearly half a century—forty- 
five years to be exact. And they’ve had 
to deal with all sorts of people during that 
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time. They run a big show and entertain 
visitors by the thousands every year—by 
the hundreds of thousands, in fact. And 
they are very jealous and very proud of 
their plant—for they have a real plant 
that cost a mint o’ money to build and 
costs another goodly sum to maintain. 
Real brick and stone and concrete build- 
ings—one of ’em cost several millions. 
They heard that company was comin’ to 
our house in June—Rotary company. And 
they didn’t wait for anybody to talk to 
them. They offered the use of the expo- 
sition grounds and buildings to Rotary. 
They knew Rotary. And they were will- 
ing to turn their entire plant over to 
the organization—with no strings tied 
to it. 

That’s how we got that twelve-million 
dollar plant, that beautiful park with all 
its wonderful landscape gardening and 
above all—those very beautiful buildings 
and offices. The Government Building, a 
handsome structure of massive type and 
wide corridors and halls—the Govern- 
ment building will be International head- 
quarters during the convention. And the 
convention sessions will be held in the 
Transportation building that has a seat- 
ing capacity of more than seven thousand 
—without the extra chairs that can be 
placed in it. The beautiful Horticulture 
building will be the setting for the gen- 
eral meeting-places of the districts—each 
district can have a section for itself, if 
the plans of the committee do not mis- 
carry. And the Coliseum—the most 
costly building in the park and the scene 
of the great Midwinter Fair, will be used 
for a luncheon place. It has all the most 
modern appliances for such things and 
thousands can be served there. A section 


of it was built for that purpose. Imagine 
a Rotary luncheon with ten thousand Ro- 
tarians! 





March, 192, 

There’s quite a bit more to the py. 
position Park than buildings. ‘here ,,, 
the lawns, acres of ’em, clipped jj, 
bowling-greens and dotted with growin 
blooming plants. And there’s the },, 
race—we were just about to say tp, 
track but that isn’t it, exactly "h; : 
big outdoor amusement place in additiy, 
to being a race track with a grandstay 
seating 16,800 people. For it is equipped 
with a lighting plant that equals that , 
a first-class theater and is used for 4 
production of the great spectacles th» 
make the Canadian National Expositio, 
famous. Rotary has that too—wil| y. 
it for the big opening pageant. And , 
has the use of the experts of the expos 
tion pageant forces to help produce jt 


ND that is the way things ar 

everywhere in the city. 

Here they are, willing to do something 
—wanting and waiting to do something 
for Rotary. 

In their attractive Toronto four-day 
homes, only a stone’s throw from Ex. 
hibition Park and Convention Headquar- 
ters, those Rotarians who are the recipi. 
ents of this gracious hospitality will be 
the mest envied at the 1924 Conven- 
tion. Yes, those who get these beauti- 
ful home quarters will be the especially 
favored and especially fortunate. 

Our good Toronto  residents—these 
people who will be the hosts of thos 
Rotarians who say quickly, “I want ac- 
commodation for two, three, or fou 
whatever it may be, in one of those Tor 
onto homes,”—are ready and waiting fo! 
you. Their feelings now are akin to 
that thrill you used to experience back 
in your childhood days when you were 
joyfully told by your mother or sister or 
brother that, “Company’s Comin’ to Our 
Place.” Now are you coming? 











Accommodations 
throughout Toronto. 


for thousands of visitors will be available 








in the beautiful hotels 


“Company’s Comin’ to Our Place” and so they, too, are hanging up 


the “Welcome” sign. 








thing 
thing 


r-day 

Ex- 
juar- 
-CIpi- 
ll be 
Ien- 
-auti- 
cially 


these 
those 
it ac- 
four 
Tor- 
g for 
in to 
back 
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er or 
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he Missing Ingredient 


Why some men fall so far short 
of the expectations of their friends 


WO YEARS ago on a warm 

June night four of us sat on the 

porch of an Indiana country 

club and discussed the thing 
called success. Judged by the usual 
standards all of my companions were 
rated as being successful. One was the 
president of a nationally known manu- 
facturing concern; another was a very 
brilliant young attorney; the other was 
the sales manager of a machinery con- 
cern 

lhe discussion waxed warmer and 
warmer and finally developed into some- 
thing of an argument for the opinions 
were widely diversified. I was astonished 
to find that no two of us held to like 
opinions, and even when the meeting 
broke up at an hour long past midnight 
we good-naturedly agreed on this one 
point. 

That argument started a certain train 
f thought in my mind. At the time I 
was acting as editor of a publication read 
rather widely by executives and it seemed 
that the subject would bear editorial dis- 
cussion. So I started in to interview big 
business men, personally 


By HARRY BOTSFORD 


Why is it that so few men really suc- 
ceed? Why is it that so many men in 
every field of endeavor appear to be 
headed straight for the top of the ladder 
and then slowly and surely—or speedily, 
as sometimes happens—slip and _ slide 
down into the oblivion of the rut? Again 
—why is it that a few reach the top of 
the grade, cling precariously for a few 
brief moments when their dream of 
empire appears to be fully realized, and 
then dizzily and hopelessly slither down 
and down? 

These questions are matters for serious 
thought and earnest consideration for the 
man who feels he hasn’t reached the top 
and who is struggling in that direction 
with all his might and main. 

I believe I know some of the reasons 
why men fail—I think I know a few of 
the reasons that have held men back in 
shadowy mediocrity when they might 
have succeeded in an outstanding fashion. 
In many respects the business writer be- 
comes an assessor of success; his. work 
brings him in intimate contact with the 
great and the near-great in every field. 


Men often tell an interviewer things 
which that individual dare not and can- 
not write in his completed interview; yet 
these items are carefully treasured, con- 
solidated, and put away against the time 
when they may be used without fear of 
possible identification. It has been my 
good fortune to know rather well many 
men in business and professional life— 
many of these men have given me their 
confidence and out of the depths of my 
experience I want to tell a few of the 
things I have observed that have kept 
men—and women, too—from achieving 
their goal. 


F all the faults that keep men from 
succeeding i have found the most 
prevalent is that of a frosty tongue—that 
unhappy talent for saying a sharp and 
sarcastic thing when a courteous answer 
would do as well. Casting back over the 
years I can think of dozens of men who 
will always be rated as failures because 
of this common fault. There comes to 
mind the case of a bank clerk who care- 
lessly drove away a good customer and 
his friends by dropping a needless and 
sarcastic remark —he is 





and by mail. Charles 
Schwab, J. Ogden Ar- 
mour, A. R. Erskine, 
\. C. Bedford, Samuel 
Rea, and others gave me 
their opinions on what 
constituted success. Once 
more | found a divergence 


Just What Is Success ? 


O two men will give quite the same answer to that ques- 
tion, yet both may be right. 


For success 


still a clerk while the boy 
who was a messenger is 
now cashier of the bank. 
Yet, of the two men, the 
clerk is by far the more 
capable but he will always 
be a clerk because he has 


rather : 
never conquered his one 


of opinion. 

Success 1s, without a 
doubt, a fickle quantity. 
What might be success to 
the writer, for instance, 
might be dismal failure to 
the reader. It is extreme- 
ly dificult to find a yard- 
stick with which to meas- 
ure success. Each one of 
us, however, has his own 
private ideas of success, 
and most of us I am sure 
(do not measure success 
by money or wealth ac- 
cumulated. Success, 
roughly but accurately de- 
‘ined, is the achievement 
1 a desired purpose. It 
is the achieving of the 
ideal, the winning of the 


goal tr which we work. 
The objeetive which 
means success is chosen 
DV n . and achieved by 
avery few, 





intangible—if by success we mean something more than 
material things which are frequently mistaken for real success. 


In this article, Harry Botsford, who has often contributed 
to THe Rorarian, gives his idea of what success really is, 
and why some men fail to achieve it. There is, he says, 
always something lacking in the character of those who seem 
bound for the top of the ladder, but slip somewhere between 
the middle rung and the top, and he gives many interesting 
illustrations from life. 

It may surprise some people that Botsford should find 
success in the life of one who earned a very moderate living 
by hard manual labor. But this is what the author has to 
say of his choice: “This man is an old wood chopper. In 
middle age he lost a leg as a result of an accident. When 
he was turned out of the hospital he bought a stout peg leg 
and a new axe. He was unmarried, a rough, good-hearted, 
and cheery old chap. He started chopping wood at a dollar 
a cord. It was hard work—doubly hard with only one good 
leg—but old Frank worked at it rain or sunshine, day after 
day. He lived frugally and saved his money. At last he saved 
enough for his goal—a comfortable home for the rest of his 
days where he would pay for his board and keep. He was 
happy when he went there. He is still very happy. He is 
the most successful man I have ever known.” 








fault. 

I remember a youne 
lawyer who lost his first 
corporation client by rea- 
son of a cutting remark. 
I could give details of a 
young physician whose 
unhappy way of speaking 
has been responsible for 
a very limited practice. 

Too many of us hold to 
the belief that the road to 
success is made easier by 
what we term “putting on 
a front.” The man who 
puts his faith in this well- 
riddled axiom is certainly 
riding for a fall. Empty 
pretensions are frail foot- 
holds on the steep road to 
success—and dangerous, 
too! 

Three years ago, the 
president of a certain 
manufacturing concern 
began looking for some- 
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one in his organization capable of 
managing their New York branch which 
was about to be opened. The choice ap- 
peared to narrow down to two men al- 
ready members of the organization. Ac- 
cording to office records each seemed to 


possess equal ability. 


Y hook or crook, the canny and wise 

old executive secured dinner invita- 
tions at the homes of thesetwomen. He 
wanted to size them up in their own 
homes and he made up his mind that that 
would enable him to make his choice. He 
went to Brown’s hquse first. It was a 
large and comfortable house and fur- 
nished almost luxuriously. He had a very 
pleasant evening. The meal was perfect 
in every detail and a wide and toothsome 
variety of food was served by the ser- 
vants. The whole affair was smoothly 
executed and both the host and hostess 
did their share to make it a thoroughly 
enjoyable evening. 

The next night, the president had 
dinner with the Jones family. He found 
their house rather small but it was com- 
fortably furnished. The place had an air 
of coziness and his welcome seemed very 
sincere. The hostess excused herself on 
the plea that she must devote her atten- 
tion to the dinner. 

The dinner was served on time. It 
was a simple but wholesome meal—a 
roast, baked potatoes, a vegetable, a salad, 
sterling coffee and a flaky brown apple 
pie with cheese of undoubted antiquity. 
When the meal was finished the president 
complimented the hostess on the quality 
of her cooking. The husband beamed at 
the approval and let. drop a few words 
over their cigars about the general fine- 
ness of his wife. 

That dinner really settled the choice, 
but the president decided to clinch his 
private opinion. This was in a small 
town. It had only one bank in it and it 
happened that the heaviest depositor in 
that bank was the president’s concern. 
He called on the cashier the next morn- 
ing. 

“Charley,” he said, “I’m going to ask 
you to do something that no one should 
ever expect a cashier to do, but I’m 
reasonably certain that you will grant my 
request and I'll promise that what you 
tell me will go no further. I’m in a hole 
about two men who are depositors of 
this bank. I’ve singled out one of them 
for a whale of a job and I’m fairly sure 
I've made the right guess but I want to 
be sure of myself. A lot hangs on my 
choice; I can’t afford to make the 
wrong choice. I want you to tell me 
something about the financial affairs 
of Jones and Brown.” 

The cashier readily gave the infor- 
mation. In a measure he was justified 
in doing it. Brown, it de- 
veloped, was living about 
ten jumps ahead of his 
income and had been for 
Tones, on the other 


vears. 
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hand, was thrifty. He owned his own 
home and he was buying bonds selected 
by the bank. He paid his bills. 

That settled it and confirmed the 
opinion of the president. Jones is now 
manager of the New York branch and 
he is making good. His salary is nearly 
three times that of Brown who is still 
living beyond his means and who has 
wondered why it was that Jones was 
selected for the New York position. 


Judgment! How the lack of it has 
made men fail—just the ability to calmly 
analyze a situation. Yet it is surprising 
how many men nearly reach the top of 
the ladder without balanced judgment, 
cleverly concealing the lack of this vital 
essential. Then comes a day when their 
sole judgment must decide a big issue. 
Then these men flounder and bog down— 
and there is the devil to pay. 

There’s the case of a certain superin- 
tendent in one of the largest machinery 
plants in the United States. He was a 
gruff old Scotsman and behind him was a 
record of thirty years of efficiency. Prior 
to a certain time, every decision he had 
given had been a secondary one—given 
only after the president of the concern 
had passed on it and modified it. <A 
sudden and serious illness made it neces- 
sary for the chief executive to go to a 
health resort for several months during 
which he could not be bothered by busi- 
ness worries. 


THE superintendent’s troubles soon be- 
gan. The foundrymen objected to a 
new wage scale completely in keeping 
with business conditions at the time. A 
strike was brewing but the superin- 
tendent stubbornly ignored it. He re- 
fused to even talk with the spokesman 
for the moulders and the seeming in- 
justice of the wage cut seethed and 
bubbled. One day the firm’s house organ 
editor came to the superintendent and 
courageously told him a few things. 
“Unless we tell those men the truth of 
the situation— unless we frankly take 
them into our confidence and prove to 
them that the cut was entirely justified 
we are going to have a strike on our 
hands. With your permission, I think I 
can give the men an article in our house 
organ which will make them see our side 
of the matter. It would be better, how- 
ever, I believe, if you would talk to the 
men and tell them about present circum- 


” 


stances. 
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“Never!” emphatically stated 
erintendent. “I will not have our work. 
men dictating to us—they have 19 riot; 
to know why their wages were cut. 
they want to strike, let them. \Ve cay 
get our foundry work done in \hicago 
for about what it will cost us. [f the 
strike it will not impair the production 
or quality of our goods one jot, 
Further, I don’t appreciate your inter. 
ference in the methods on which | cop. 
duct my business.” 


HE foundrymen struck. The plant 

made no active resistance or objection 
to the strike. It was generally ignored and 
the foundry work was contracted to 4 
firm outside the city. Other things hap- 
pened, however. The superintendent 
issued an order that the men on strike 
be dropped from the pension and insur- 
ance rolls of the concern and that if they 
returned to work the old service priority 
ruting would have to begin anew. 

Loyalty, in the other departments of 
the plant, began to be affected and pro- 
duction began to show signs of failing in 
honesty of work. Inspectors wer 
worked to death and rejections becam 
heavy in volume. 

Before affairs really reached a crisis 
one of the minor executives went to th 
health resort and placed the whole mat- 
ter before the president. Whereupon one 
of the most dramatic chapters in busi 
ness and industrial history was written 
The half-ill president stoutly insisted on 
returning to his home town and did so 
secretly. 

He called a meeting of the striking 
foundrymen at his home. They met in 
his backyard and they raised a feeble 
cheer when he limped out to meet them 
They knew the “Old Man” and they kney 
he would give them a square deal. 

Simply and frankly he told them wh 
their wages had been cut. He told the 
the truth about the financial conditions 
of the company and the competition the) 
had to meet. He showed them where 
office wages had been cut; he told them 
how hard everyone was working to 
stimulate business. They listened ané 
reasoned and saw the error of their ways 
Their leaders held a brief conference and 
then came to the “Old Man” and toll 
him they were willing to return to work 
the next day at the new wage scale. | 

“Then do it!” growled the “Old Man. 
“Me, I’m going back to get well «nd! 
you ivory-heads pull me away gal! 
you'll be walkin’ slow behind « nice 
funeral first thing you know. [1 0! 
and I’m trying to get well and I want you 
fellows to help me. Are you wit! me- 

Were they? Of course they we'e am 
more than one of those hard. \ecade 
workmen left the garden with a |.mp 
his throat. 

Before he left ‘or t 
sanitarium the preside 
called in the old sper! 
tendent. (Cont'd or p. 33 
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ie Budgetof the Rotary Convention 


What it costs to conduct a great international 
Rotary convention—and where the money goes 


\TIL this year, Rotary Interna- 
tional has financed its annual 
} conventions entirely through 
the registration fees paid by 
lelegates and visitors in attendance. In 
othe: rds the men who paid, or for 
wl eir clubs paid, their expenses to 
attend a convention, gave their time and 
thought to the many matters of business, 
\§ world-wide importance and affecting 
every Rotarian, that can only be tran- 
sacted at the annual convention, and were 
further required to pay all the expenses 
of transacting that business. The hos- 
| features of the convention are 
enjoyed by both the visitors and the dele- 
s, and the fellowship and inspiration 
of the convention are also enjoyed by 
ose in attendance. So it is right and 
roper that some of this expense should 
be borne through a uniform registration 
fee. But the business transacted is the 
business of the whole of Rotary Inter- 
nal and affects tens of thousands not 
in attendance as well as the lesser num- 
ber who do attend. Is it proper then 
hat all the convention expenses should 
be paid only by those attending the con- 
vention ? 
is through the convention that the 
licy and business affairs incident to the 
‘onduct of Rotary International and the 
spread of the great ideal of Rotary Ser- 
vice are determined. For there the ad- 
ministrative work of all Rotary is dis- 
cussed and there turned over to the 


iternational Officers and the Board of 


By EVERETT W. HILL 


Chairman, Finance Committee of Board of 
Directors and First Vice-President, Rotary 
International 


Directors, with directions from Rotary 
itself, as voiced in the convention, as to 
how they shall conduct that business. As 
a matter of fact, so far as the real busi- 
ness of the convention is concerned, it 
could be held just as successfully on a 
ship in the middle of Lake Ontario or the 
Pacific Ocean, or in a tent in the center 
of the Sahara Desert, as in a city. There 
the fifteen hundred to two thousand vet- 
ing delegates and such other Rotarians 
as wish to be heard and have a hand in 
its business, could all gather and devote 
themselves to their business without in- 
terruption. 


UT there is also the social side of the 
convention which is as important to 

the well-being of Rotary and of Rotari- 
ans as the business side—the fellowship 
outside of working hours, the receptions 
and dinners, the concerts and perform- 
ances, the making of acquaintances and 
the reunions of those already acquainted. 
So after years of consideration of the 


matter, Resolution “A” adopted at the St. 


Louis Convention, was agreed upon as 
the solution of the difficulty. 


Under the 


terms of this resolution, each Rotarian 
pays his share of transacting the business 
of his organization, while the delegates 
and visitors actually in attendance at the 
convention pay for the hospitality and 
entertainment. This was accomplished 
by adding fifty cents to the annual per 
capita dues to provide a fund for the ad- 
ministrative or business expenses of the 
convention, while at the same time the 
registration fee was reduced from $10.00 
to $5.00 with the understanding that the 
entire income from the registration fees 
would be used to provide for hospitality 
and entertainment at the convention. 
Under the Constitution and By-Laws 
of Rotary International all responsibility 
ef the convention is vested in the Board 
Rotary 
Soard must not only 


of Directors of International 
Consequently the 
direct and supervise the entire expendi 
ture of the administrative fund provided 
by the per capita dues, but it also must 
exercise direction and supervision over 


the expenditures made from the fund 





\ w taken near the entrance to Exposition Park, Toronto, Canada, the focusing point of activity during the Rotary convention 


in ie. 


‘on\ention offices, committee rooms, and registration facilities. 


sessions will take place. 


In the foreground is the Government Building, to be set aside as Convention Headquarters. Here will be located all 
Beyond is the Transportation 


Building, where the convention 
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provided by the payment of the registra- 
tion fees. 

To assist the Board, the Constitution 
and By-Laws authorize the appointment 
of a Convention (Program) Committee 
which has in charge everything pertain- 
ing to the preparation and conducting of 
the convention. The duties of this com- 
mittee include not only the formulating 
and giving of publicity to the official pro- 
gram and order of business for the con- 
vention, but also the general supervision 
of the hotel arrangements, finances, selec- 
tion and equipment of halls and meeting- 
places, attendance promotion, etc. There 
is also appointed, frem the Host Club, an 
Executive Committee and various auxi- 
liary or working committees to arrange 
for the hospitality and entertainment 
features. The work of these committees 
is done under the supervision of the Con- 
vention (Program) Committee because 
the real object of the gathering is the 
transaction of convention business and 
nothing should be permitted to interfere 
with or detract from the successful ac- 
complishment of that business. 

The Rotary club in the host city enters 
into a contract with Rotary Internationa! 
to perform certain functions specifically 
outlined, such as assisting with the hotel 
assignments, the obtaining of halls and 
meeting-places, decorations, reception of 
officers, delegates and visitors, entertain- 
ments such as the President’s Ball, con- 
duct of information bureaus, registration 
of delegates and visitors, etc. And in its 
contract the host-city club agrees to 
underwrite a certain sum of money to 
be available for advance expenses of 
these items, but which is not to be con- 
sidered as a subscription or gift, because 
all moneys thus advanced will be returned 
to the host-city club from the registration 
fees. Only in case of a smaller number 
of delegates attending the convention 
than is estimated, and thus the creation 
of a deficit in the hospitality fund, will 
there be any money deducted from the 
amount of the refund. 


HILE a convention of Rotary Inter- 

national, with its assemblage of 
from six to eight thousand visitors repre- 
senting literally a cross-section of the 
business and professional world, is pos- 
sibly the biggest and best advertising 
medium a city successfully entertaining a 
convention can have, yet Rotary Interna- 
tional does not view the convention in this 
light. On the contrary, it views it as its 
one business meeting each year, and it 
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does not wish, therefore, any club or indi- 
vidual shall be a penny out of pocket by 
reason of the convention being held in 
any certain city. veh so, every club 
that secures the award of the privilege 
of entertaining a convention for its city 
is out of pocket some expenses—those 
expenses which have to do with present- 
ing the invitation, advertising the ad- 
vantages of the city among Rotary clubs 
so as to create favorable sentiment for 
the acceptance of their invitation, etc., 
etc. Such expenses, of course, cannot be 
taken out of the registration fees, but 
must be borne by the host club as the 
expense of getting the convention. 

Rotary International insists on paying 
all the expenses for its own business 
meetings. It will permit no expenditures 
to be made for the administration ex- 
penses or for any sort of entertainment 
or hospitality features that cannot be met 
from the per capita dues on the one hand 
and the estimated registration fees on the 
other. And in addition to the services of 
the Convention (Program) Committee, 
Rotary International lends, without 
charge, its own convention manager, the 
facilities of its own Convention depart- 
ment which is maintained the year 
around, to the host city club. There are 
certain features of the convention, not- 
ably the attendance promotion, publicity, 
the making of the hotel assignments, the 
program and information booklets, etc., 
which manifestly should be paid for 
jointly from the administrative and hos- 
pitality funds because they have to do in 
part with the officers and delegates and 
in part with the larger body of visiting 
Rotarians and ladies. And, while part of 
the expense of attendance-promotion pub- 
licity is borne by the hospitality fund 
from the registration fees, Rotary Inter- 
national pays from its administrative 
fund the entire expense of the convention 
press bureau, which sends the news of 
the convention around the world, and also 
lends the services of its own publicity 
and education director, without charge, to 
the host city club, to direct attendance- 
promotion publicity so that it will fit in 
with the established policy and program 
for the year for Rotary publicity and 
education. 

Recognizing that promotion of interest 
in the city where the convention is to be 
held is of importance to obtaining as 
large a representation at the convention 
as possible to the end that the voice of 
the convention shall be a truly repre- 
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sentative voice of Rotary, with its ow, 
trained publicity department Rotary |p. 
ternational carries on an intensive py). 
licity campaign regarding the city where 
the convention is to be held that woy\ 
cost the city perhaps more than thie tot, 
cost of holding the convention if it were 
conducted solely as a publicity campaigy 
for the city. 


HIS year Rotary International is ex. 

tremely fortunate in having so splen. 
did a place as Toronto selected for its con- 
vention. Those who have visited the city 
and viewed the situation declare that for 
holding a convention of the size of the 
Rotary Convention there are few places 
that would offer the facilities Toronto js 
affording us. 

It is no exaggeration of fact to sa) 
that there is no city in the world that 
possesses such a magnificent group of 
buildings dedicated to such a purpose as 
the Canadian National Exposition build- 
ings in the famous Exposition 
which occupies more than 250 acres of 
beautiful garden space along the shores 
of Lake Ontario. These buildings have 
been offered to Rotary International 
without cost and, it has been estimated, 
this will mean a saving of three thousand 
dollars or more from the administrative 
budget. 

The statement has been made that a 
man is never retired in Rotary and that 
advancement to the office of International 
President is using a Rotarian in that 
office for a time and then returning him 
to his club or district for further activi- 
ties. We have had many instances of 
officers retiring from their International 
duties to take up club duties as presidents 
or committee chairmen. This is men- 
tioned here because it is this spirit that 
has brought about another saving, of 
$1,661.00, in the administrative budget 
For many years an invitation has been 
extended to Past International Presi- 
dents to attend conventions as guests 0! 
Rotary International. As Rotary goes on 
in years with the increasing number 0! 
Past International Presidents, there must 
come a time when the organization would 
feel it could not maintain this custom 
Moreover those Past International pres! 
dents, who do not have duties as com- 
mittee chairmen or in other respects {0 
the convention, (Continued on page 49 
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Capital, Labor, and the Public 


A suggestion for the reconcilement of the 
three parties to every industrial dispute 


HERE are commonly three par- 

ties to every industrial dispute 

or arrangement. The third 

party is usually referred to as 
that somewhat elusive factor we call the 
public. The public is demanding and 
sometimes assuming the role of arbiter. 
Its success in this role will depend upon 
its knowledge, its sympathy, and un- 
selfishness. Its success will depend spe- 
cifically upon whether it understands the 
ethics and the meaning of labor’s pres- 
ent attitude and of capital’s increasing 
sense of responsibility. 

Unfortunately there are certain out- 
standing characteristics of the economics 
and the psychology of the public which 
compel us not to expect too much from 
it in the way of a sympathetic, tolerant, 
ind rational entity. It consists of people 
affiliated more or less directly with capi- 
tal or with labor. It is composed pre- 
onderantly of emotional and dogmatic 
minds. It speaks and feels in no higher 
tone of detached judicial impartiality. It 
has its own special interests—for ex- 
imple, the desire of the consumer for 
bargains. It has to eat and travel, and 
ie comfortably warm. Ordinarily it does 
not stop to ask whether it pays for its 
iood and coal, shelter, 


By JOHN CALDER 


of it does not want the facts, and most 
of it is at the mercy of the particular 
press it reads. Yet after all is said, it 
may be confidently asserted that there is 
a virile self-respect and democracy in the 
public, and intervention by that interest 
from time to time has been compelled 
when the breakdown of industrial rela- 
tions has caused or threatened general 
hardship. Let us look at the mind of 
the individuals composing this public in 
some detail and then see what reconcile- 
ment of its members’ wants and wishes 
is possible and on what basis. 

The classic texts on economics asks us 
to take as “given” in our business prob- 
lems “the economic man,” and for many 
years that too-simplified abstraction has 
been the center around which our econ- 
omic mathematics and prophecies have 
revolved. 

But economic science in line with all 
progressive sciences has had to avoid 
standardization of not a few of its con- 
cepts and has had to modify its idea of 
“the economic man” from time to time 
in a changing world. 

Such action has usually been dilatory, 
and business men, employees, and the 
public have often sensed considerably 


ahead of the economist that there was 
something wrong with the latter’s re- 
stricted list of “economic motives” and, 
as regards his “economic man,” many of 
us have long been satisfied that “there 
ain’t no such an animal” and can pro- 
duce strong proof of that statement. 


HE consequence has been that the 

business man has too readily written 
down the economist as theoretical and 
“let it go at that,” while the workman’s 
leaders have classified him as “the enemy 
of labor” because he was judged to be 
from his theories “the friend of capital,” 
and have recently sought their own theo- 
retical props in a psuedo-science which 
they call “Labor Economics.” The em- 
ployee himself has frequently exhibited 
a foolish, almost superstitious, distrust of 
“economics,” has regarded it as “some- 
thing that will get him if he don’t watch 
out” and he has been taught by politicians 
that it is something that might well be 
legislated out of existence, if labor only 
had the power. 

This may seem ludicrous to the reflect 
ing, but it is what some of the leaders of 
labor and of the farmer mean when they 
talk, or else their talk signifies nothing. 


What is 


“economics ?” 





transportation, and other 
necessities what those 
commodities with the 
service demanded really 
cost. Large sections of 
the public do not know 
how other parts live and 
for the most part do not 
care much so long as the 
supply of goods and serv- 
ices continues to flow in 
smoothly. If capital or 
labor, or both, disturb that 
low from however great 
provocation, the public 
grows petulant. Moreover, 
even were it devoid of 


of those disputes. 


of capitalists and laborers, 


easy to prophesy. 


Calder believes. 


What Men Live By 


N THIS article, John Calder discusses the three parties to 
all labor disputes and offers suggestions for the settlement 
He finds that “the public” which is the 
somewhat indeterminate factor in the equation, is a mixture 
and that so long as the flow of 
goods and services remains uninterrupted “the public” is 
fairly well satisfied. But when interruptions come, either 
from strikes or lockouts, the public claims the right to 
interfere. 

What such interference is likely to mean is not always 
But study of the causes of industrial dis- 
turbances may render it unnecessary for anyone to interfere, 
For, he says, after all, the capitalist, the 
laborer, and the consumer really want much the same things, 
only they express their wants in different ways. 
tial to social justice, Calder believes, that all men should 


It is essen- 


Briefly it is at any time 
just the contemporary ex 
planation of “What Is” 
the endeavor—necessarily 
always imperfect—to ac 
count for the way in 
which men and women 
react in “earning a liv 
ing.” Hence when in any 
important degree people 
change their behavior 
through new = aspirations 
and motives coming into 
play; when they react 
mentally and physically in 
a different way from that 
assumed in the econom 


Pecial = Nerem of its have opportunity to secure continuity, sufficiency, direction, Ist Ss explanatic n, theory 
own, it is still a creature control, and growth, through their daily labor. These things, or hypothesis, the latter 
ot ignorance and _half- the author says, will bring industrial peace, because: (1) In becomes out-of-date, mov 
knowledge. It has no su- being, doing, and thinking, a man’s production should at least or less misleading, anil 
perior access te the facts equal his consumption—he should pay his way; (2) when PRLS RPO SR Neat 
oa “3 production is less than consumption he is a parasite more or : pt 

upon which alone _ fair less; (3) when production is greater than his consumption, be changed to accor 


verdicts and constructive 
programs can be based. 
\s to the essential facts 
of the industrial and ag- 
ricultural situation, for in- 
stance, a very large part 
tthe public is ignorant ; 
acon iderable portion 





he is an economic success; (4) when his excess production is 
used to elevate himself and his fellows and not on unpro- The truth is that the 
ductive luxury he is a social success; and (5) when a man’s 
acquisition is equal to his production justice has been attained. 
This should be the objective of the State, but its welfare will the 
chiefly depend upon that saving minority which always pro- 
duces more than it acquires and asks only the freedom to do so. 


with the facts. 


workman or “the man in 
street” is found to 
be by no means the un- 
informed, motivated and 
apparently factor 
that economists have 


simple 
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predicated and _ theoretically 
their purposes; 

had to start with 
Some of the as- 
sound 


ized for 

course they 
sumptions about him. 
are no longer 


some as- 


however, 
revised in the 


sumptions, 
and need to be 
the experience gained from the study of 
human behavior. 

The workman is in reality a constantly 
changing complex of fact and of feeling 
and his feelings have often much more 
to do with the character of his economic 
actions than the facts, and be it noted the 
worker—the Dg a digaril of all 
the employed person, forty-two 
strong in =a) United States alone—not 
including the twenty million unpaid home 
a nation of one hundred 
public” for 


classes, 


million 


keepers, is, in 
and ten million people, “the 
all practical purposes. 

HAT then is on the worker’s mind? 
What are 
as contrasted with the 
Let me 


the characteristics of the 
“real man” assumed 
“economic man.” 


ness experience of over thirty-five years 


out of a busi- 


classify “some men I have met” and 
“some workmen I have known.” 

Taking the high points first of all, 
three varieties of temperament stand 


out. These are invincible pessimism, ex- 
cessive caution, and ardent aspiration. 
In normal cases they 
are exhibited in their 
less striking forms 
but here are three 
examples from life 
and my exper! 
groups 


own 
ence amongst 
of workers and exec 
utives running from 
500 to 70,000 persons 
institutions. 
foreman 


in single 

An old 
under whom I worked 
forty years 
Scotch shipyard 
an excellent mechanic 
but he continually 
saw his world through 
a dark medium and 
frequently drowned in 
drink the 
which the vision oc 
casioned. He went to 
his doctor one day 
complaining about his 
eyesight, but he had 
reception. 


ago in a 
Was 


sorrow 











a brusque 


Said the doctor, ‘‘vour 
optic nerves are af- 
fected. Give up your 


whiskey or go blind, 
Tam. What are you 
going to do?” To 
which Tam calmly re- 
plied, “I think I’ve 
seen everything | 
wanted to see.” 

That is one type 
You will find him 
amongst employers, 
executives, and em- 


plovees alike. Some- courses: 


standard- | 
though of 


light of 
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times he calls himself a _ conserva- 
tive. Sometimes he sees just one 
thing and clings to it for life, and 
then we have to remember the cau- 


tion—“ Beware of the man who looks out 
of a hole—he’s a rabbit.” The invincible 
pessimist who believes that it isn’t 
healthy or safe to exercise his mind has 
torgotten that in the Garden of Eden, an- 
mals were provided with tails but man 
was left to form his own conclusions. 

Next to the invincible pessimist as a 
prime irritant is the man of excessive 
caution. He is well illustrated by the 
two Scots who had parted with their 


ast sixpence for a_ single glass of 
last sixpence f ingle g 

whiskey and were deeply troubled 
as to who was to be trusted to 


drink the top haf only. On the horns 
of this dilemma an Englishman blew in 
and, by a stroke of genius, Donald spoke 
up and said “Come awa ow-er and hae 
a drink; We've had Quickly 
it disappeared before their agonized eyes- 
and then the visitor insisted on treating 
them and thereafter excused himself. 
Donald, anxious to have Sandy’s com- 
mendation, inquired “That was a’ richt 
wasn’t it?” But Sandy after walking a 
whole block in silence said at last “Aye, 
it was a’ richt; but. mon, it was a tur- 
rible risk!” 


oor’s!” 
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The man of ardent aspiration js mp,, 
common than most people sup) ose. |; 
he is not much in evidence in your oy, 
organization then you have yourself ‘ 


blame. 


@b returning in 1917 from nianaging 

a shell plant in Paris, the writer ws. 
given the task of organizing the huilding 
of sea-planes for the American navy on, 
flat bid, net cost plus, basis. Skilled 
men were few and far between, and Lib. 
erty bonds were doing reckless thing: 
to wages, but I will never forget Tip 
Healey, a Jersey-shore butcher, who en 
thusiastically participated until Uncle 
Sam in his wisdom hired him away from 
me to build target-frames at Sand 
Hook. One month later Tim applied for 
his old job with me at lower pay and 
longer hours and here was his explana 
tion: “I left just to please the wife 
They gave me big timbers to mortise and 
tenon. It took a month to make a frame 
of them, and then, by gum, they blew it 
to smithereens with a big gun and had th 
nerve to tell me to get busy and build it 
all up again. So I just asked for my time 


picked up my kit and told the officer ‘you 


don’t make a damned monkey of me!’ 


That is a fine example of the man you 
might have working for you, if you had 


the sympathy neces 
sary to discover hin 
and the judgment 


give him some cre 
ative task the socia 
usefulness of whic! 


has been made clear 
instead of merely 
him. Yet there are 
some young 


a Vermont 


right in the middle o! 
the haying to the 
great inconvenience 
of his father. He 
was soon reported a 
working in a lawyer: 
office, but the father 
took no notice of the 
rumor nor did he 
recognize the yout! 
who stole in om 
morning six Weeks 
later and diligent 
performed his accus 
tomed chores. Afte' 
a week of sil 
indifference th. farm 
er said at breakfast 


pot 





“Tom, how «id yo 
like the law?” ' 
didn’t like i)” sal 
Tom. “The |ow aim! 
what it’s craked 


(Cont’d on pige 


throwing a “job” at 


folks to- 
day who start wrong 
and go around think- 


ing the world owes 
them a living. | 


recollect the case of 
farmer s 
son who disappeared 











vrong 


‘hink 


Owes 


or 
by 


se oO! 


mers 


eare. 
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U 1usual Stories of Unusual Men 


Th: month we introduce to you 


A Rotarian Who is Proprietor of 
a Bee Farm 
By DAVID I. DAY 


y|:RY few Rotary clubs, if any, in 
the whole world have a man 

in the “Queen Bee Specialist” 
cation. Queen bee specialists are, 

e most part, extremely highgrade 
fe s of Rotary type but there are few 
m. In historic old Vincennes, In- 

s oldest town, and home of William 
Henry Harrison and many other men of 
nence in the old days, the Rotarians 

er among the membership an ex- 

in this line by the name of Jay 


Smith. As a queen bee breeder, Jay’s 
reputation extends to all corners of the 
United States and probably to wherever 


ey bees are known! 


- twenty-five years a school-teacher, 

he taught in the public schools of In- 
i. until, finally, his fame as a breeder 

of fine queen bees forced him to give 
all his time and attention to this busi- 
ness. They say around Vincennes that 
a bee man of the natural-born va- 


J 





riety. He admits that the lit- 
tle honeymakers always had a 
strange fascination for him, but 
he attributes his marvelous suc- 
cess to work and study together 
with a business-policy of giving 
the squarest kind of a square deal 
to every patron. The first time 
he assayed to rob a hive he was 
as weak in the knees as he would 
have been going over Niagara 
Falls in a barrel. <And_ then 


there was no honey! 


Two hives 
of bees were all he had then, and 
the first winter one of these 
starved to death and the follow- 
ing summer, the other hive 
swarmed and took to the tall tim- 
ber. Consequently, the “natural 
born” theory weakens. 

He _ then 
some bee books and some bee 
magazines and mastered the tech- 
nique of bee cul- 
ture, but with the 


proceeded to read 


able in America 
and Italy, his 
honey business was a 
distinct fizzle because the 
honey flow around Vin- 
cennes is insufficient. 
What did this doughty 
Rotarian do? Why, he 
forgot honey production 
and advertised queen 
He made 
his first sale to a state 


bees for sale! 


inspector of apiaries,— 
and — success has _ hov- 
ered around him ever 
since. He has _ sold 
queen bees in every state 
in the Union and in 
many other lands. In 
1918, the United States 
Department of Agricul- 
ture prevailed on him to 
spend several months in 
California helping to 
popularize the bee busi- 
ness. He succeeded so 
notably that he has de- 
livered addresses on bee 





The sneeessful handling of bees and the specialization of 
Rotarian Jay 
‘mit. in the picture above, is seen separating the different 
grad Rotarian Smith, it is believed, is the only member 
throw hout all Rotary whose classification is that of breeder 


the »roduetion of queen bees is a fine art. 


of queen bees. 


culture before farmers 
and beekeepers’ gather- 
ings.in all parts of the 
United States and Can- 
ada and is still doing his 
bit in this way. 








finest bees obtain- you 





There are some, we suppose, who would say this 
is the bee’s beard! 
The face above the beard is that of Rotarian Jay 
Smith, Vincennes, Ind., breeder of queen bees, 
exclusively. Some day when you are in close prox- 
imity to a swarm of bees and want a real thrill. 
try this exhilarating little stunt. 
know bees and understand their frequently 


Well, it is that, nothing less. 


But first be sure 


careless habits! 


His beautiful little farm of twelve 
acres just outside of Vincennes is one 
of the most interesting spots in the 
Hoosier state. \ll the queen bees are 
hatched in artificial cells, fed in the most 
scientific manner, culled and sold at 
prices ranging from one dollar to ten 
dollars each. It is easy to see that with 
900 colonies of industrious Italian bees 
at work, the revenue is not inconsider 
able. Farmers and beekeepers purchase 
these high-quality queens to improve the 
beauty and productiveness of their bees 
Bees are the only “livestock” known 
where stock improvement is approached 
Smith says 


from the feminine angle. 
this accounts for the fact that, for many 
centuries, the people called the queen the 
“king bee.” Then some observing phil 
osopher found his majesty laying eggs 
and caused all the bee literature to be 
re-written ! 

-xplaining to the writer, the business 
philosophy underlying his achievements 
Jay Smith made this statement, “I have 
tried to practice in my relations with 
men the wonderful motto of Rotary and 
in the language of Fred High, I have 
found that Service Pays!” In carry- 
ing on this business at long range, Jay 
Smith has taken for granted that the 


( ( mtinucd on fh Gi s 
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Service Woodrow Wilson Peace 


OODROW WILSON sought 

peace on earth and found it 

not. Now-he has gone to his 

eternal rest. May his great 
soul rest in peace evermore. All his life 
he was an apostle of peace. He labored 
the best he knew how for peace. He 
gave his life for peace. He abhorred 
war, but when he and his people had to 
go to war he led them with courage and 
vigor and won the victory. He had not 
only actual experience with war, but a 
vision of the basic causes of war. He 
saw that wars will cease only when gov- 
ernments administer themselves and busi- 
ness conducts itself in accordance with 
the Golden Rule. Even before his 
inauguration as President he was ex- 
pounding a new order of business and 
government. In those days there were, 
in all, only some three-score Rotary 
clubs. This young organization was as- 
serting its conviction that “He Profits 
Most Who Serves Best.” Did Rotary 
influence Woodrow Wilson or did his 
words encourage and inspire the Ro- 
We do not know, but let us 
read again an article which was printed 
in THE Rotarian of February, 1913: 


tarians? 


“A recent address which President- 
elect Wilson delivered to the citizens of 
Staunton, Virginia (his birthplace) con 

















1913 


tains the following interesting para- 
graphs in which the Rotary idea of serv- 
ice is emphasized: 

“We are learning again that the 
service of humanity is the business of 
mankind, and that the business of man- 
kind must be set forward by the govern- 
ments which mankind sets up in order 
that justice may be done and mercy not 
forgotten. All the world, I say, is turn- 
ing now as never before to this concep- 
tion of the elevation of humanity, of 
men and women I mean, not of the pre- 
ferred few, not of those who can by 
superior wits or unusual opportunity 
struggle to the top, no matter whom 
they trample under foot, but the rights 
of men who cannot struggle to the top, 


and who must, therefore, be looked to, 


by the force of society, for they have 
no single force by which they can serve 
themselves. 


“Tf there must be a heart in govern- 
ment, there must be a heart in the poli- 
cies of government. And men must 
look to it that they do unto others as 
they would have others do unto them. 
This used to be and has long been the 
theme for the discourse of Christian 
ministers, but it has now come to be 
part of the bounden duties of ministers 
of state. 

“This is the solemnity that comes 
upon a man when he knows that he is 
about to be clothed with the responsibili- 
ties of a great example which America 
shall set to the world itself. The word 
that stands at the center of what has to 
be done is ‘service.’ The one thing that 
the business men of the United States 
are now discovering, some of them for 
themselves, and some of them by sug- 
gestion, is that they are not going to be 
allowed to make any money except for 
a quid pro quo; that they must render 
a service or get nothing; and that in the 
regulations of business the government, 
that is to say, the moral judgments of 
the majority, must determine whether 
what they are doing is a service or is 
not a service, and that everything in 
business and politics is going to be re- 
duced to this standard. 

“‘Are you giving anything to society 
when you want to take something out of 
society ? 

“*A large part, too large a part, of the 
fortune-making of recent decades has 
consisted in getting something for noth- 
ing. I do not include brains in the cate- 
gory of ‘nothing.’ I believe a man is 
entitled to earnings for the suggestions 
of his brains, but he is not entitled to 
anything when he creates for his brains 
a sort of air-tight isolation which makes 
it impossible for anybody else to suggest 
anything in that field. And, therefore, 
while I would be liberal in interpreting 


the service, | want to proclaim for m) 
fellow citizens this gospel for the {y. 
ture, that men who serve will be the 


men who profit.’ 

“And Mr. Wilson might well hay 
added the Rotary motto and said in con. 
clusion, ‘He Profits Most Who Serves 
Best.’ ” 

Rotarian Woodrow Wilson, for he 
later was tendered and accepted hon 
rary membership in several Rotary 
Clubs, was misunderstood because peo- 
ple did not know him, and he misunder- 
stood people because he did not know 
them. Nevertheless he fought the 
brave fight and the memory of his life 
will be kept alive and in service in the 
cause of world peace—“it’s coming yet 
for a’ that and a’ that,” tho the way 
to it may be thru wars and rumors 
of wars. 





Some day governments and 
business will have a heart in them 
Generations yet to come will not onl) 
honor his name, but earnestly strive to 
carry into practical effect his great ideals 
for friendly international relations. His 
mistakes will be forgotten in charity 
but Woodrow Wilson’s high ideals, clear 
thinking, and steadfast adherence t 
things basically right and essential, will 
never be forgotten. 
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Vocational Friendships 
‘*W anted—A Real Man for a Friend’’ 


INE boys out of every ten are 
advertising this need to the 
manhood of the world. The 
advertisement rarely appears 
in the newspapers—but it cries from the 
Iuvenile Court, from the schools of cor- 
rection, from the pool halls, the alleys 
and loafing places of boys. And this 
need is apparent in the leisure time of 
all boys. 
Fine as is the interest of Rotary in 
boys, we as Rotarians must sense the 
heightened needs and hazards of boy life 
in these shifting days. 

Our very world is in the whirlpool of 
change. Business has been staggered. 
Farming has temporarily collapsed. 
Profiteer and radical vie with each other 
in undermining the scanty foundation 
of good will on which our life rests. Po- 
litical upheavals have unhorsed the lead- 
ership throughout the civilized world. 
Old moral moorings have been scorned, 
while on every hand has crumpled the 
moral fibre of those too weak to stand 
success or disaster. Civilization itself 
oftentimes seems to be in the balance. 

Yet—during this same decade, Rotary 
has achieved (as have the sister organi- 
zations that have followed) a growth and 
social value unprecedented—which have 
literally belted the globe with bands and 
hands of good will and with ideals of 
service as business and business as serv- 
ce. 

Why? Because Rotary met a need. 
The business world needed to _ be 
“brought together” and to have the vis- 
ion of “service above self” in the honest 
and friendly meeting of human needs. 

What of tomorrow? In that decade 
Rotary will move forward or slip back- 
ward as Rotary senses and meets the 
new needs of the shifting world. 

It is the shadow of that coming need 
that has darkened our common life. It 
is that need that makes Rotary’s boy in- 
terest providential. That supreme need 
is neither for money or brains, scarce 
as they have been and are—that need is 
character—moral fibre. It is for groups 
of visioned men who in life and word 


will hold aloft duty in a jazz civilization. 

The world of business wants depend- 
ability and reliability more than it needs 
ability alone ! 


lo meet this need what can Rotary 


tainly two things: 
_ First—In business and private life to 
ive tie Golden Rule. 


econd—Touch with that influence, 
the hood of today—tomorrow’s man. 


By H. W. HURT 


Here one man of worth makes of his 
influence an ever-multiplying force. Poor 
indeed is that Rotarian who lets a day 
pass by without having influenced for 
good the life of some boy! 


As a club therefore we must rise to 
counter the moral crisis which so easily 
is undermining youth. What most boys 
need is companionship and _steadying, 
more than they need money or parties. 
Constant care must be exercised to al- 
ways help the boy to help himself. 


In bringing a new thought of voca- 
tional friendship, we should analyze for 
a moment the boy situation. 


Rotary must continue and increasingly 
touch— 


(a) The Unfortunate Boy— 


crippled, deformed, orphaned ; 
in some institution perhaps. 


(b) The Underprivileged Boy— 
Who swarms amid the filth and 


moral hazard of the unnatural 
crowding of our great cities. 


(c) The Average Boy— 
Too often overlooked — yet 
whose instinctive urge to do, 
makes imperative the opportu- 
nity for him to choose right 
things to do. 


(d) The Over-Privileged Boy— 
Whose pampered hot-house life 
through its poverty of obstacles- 
to-meet, generates in him so 
little of real power. 


(e) The Exceptional Genius— 
Whom we rarely ever discover 
in youth. 


To these types of boy-needs, Rotar- 
ians starting in home and neighborhood 
and church—will continue to give in 
growing measure stimulating and sup- 
porting aid to existing organizations and 
agencies as well as through personal 
helpfulness to accessible boys. 

Only in this way can that greatest 
hazard in boy life—his leisure time—be 
safeguarded. 

Only in this way can the daily 5 to 8 
hours of leisure—untouched as they usu- 
ally are by home, by school, and by 
church—only in this way can this leis- 
ure third of his life be influenced for 
good. The present factors now shaping 
his lifé during this leisure-time period 
are the chance unorganized educating 
influences of street and movie, pool room 
and vacant lot. 

Our problem is to multiply attractive 
and useful contacts between boys and 


worthy men, whose interest will dignify 
and put romance into boy tasks. 

Here is a new Rotary opportunity. 

One of the supreme problems of any 
boy (or man) after mastering his pow- 
ers somewhat, after learning to “get 
along” with others, is to find his place 
in the world, to select the human need 
he’s going to meet. 

Vocational Friendships between beys 
interested in certain vocations and the 
Rotarian representing that classification 
are at once natural and fraught with the 
chance to do great service. The high- 
school senior or employed boy who is in- 
terested in medicine, or groceries, in en- 
gineering or farming, in plumbing or 
preaching, should be brought into friend 
ship with the Rotarian of that classifica- 
tion. He should learn about this field 
he’s planning to enter; should see its 
trade literature; catch something of its 
idealism; know something of its prob- 
lems. 

There are very few Rotary members 
who would not gladly come to know well 
a youth as his vocational friend. 

Indeed why should not the boys of our 
cities know that when they see a man 
wearing a Rotary wheel, that there is a 
friend of boys, and let that badge be the 
sign of fellowship between man and boy. 

This vocational friendship can help 
boys to secure a clearer outlook on the 
trade or profession in which they are 
interested, before investing themselves, 
and will keep many round pegs out of 
square holes. 

Where tried it at once meets a boy 
need and a business need, and many Ro- 
tarians have already agreed thus to 
serve. 

This suggestion is no panacea for all 
the ills of humanity but it is a needed, 
added chance for picked men—five-ton 
men of power to give to boys of worth 
that which they sorely need—the com- 
panionship and friendship of a worthy 
man. 

Thus may every Rotarian make an 
added contribution to the moral fibre of 
the world and help steady at a time of 
real need. 

Among the many opportunities for 
service to boys do not forget the schools. 
[In every club are Rotarians who could do 
a real “good turn” to boys in High 
School, viz., through a series of voca 
tional talks by strong Rotarians on their 
business as a calling. A decade ago, as 
a college president, I found such ad- 
dresses effective in college affairs. 
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COMMENT 





Woodrow Wilson 
ae ING a great vision but partially realized, leav- 
ing his countrymen still struggling with problems 
whose solution he could but intimate, Woodrow Wil- 
son, the man who led America through Armageddon, 
has gone to his well-earned rest. 
The 


strange mixture of public reverence and private con- 


world, which treats its great men with a 
tempt, which subjects them to the espionage of friends 
and foes alike, which burdens them with vast cares of 
state and with innumerable trivial affairs, will probably 
continue to squander the lives of its leaders, but it 
will better 
sieged on the one hand by those who were crafty or 


and on the other by those who were rash but 


be a world because such men lived. Be- 
timorous, 
honest, the war-time president made a great decision 
in a deliberate manner. Possessed of a personality in 
which intellect schooled emotion, he chose to dislodge 
obstacles by calculated strength rather than to batter 
at them with raw force. Only history will fully reveal 
the wisdom of his choice. 

In the education of youth, as later in the educa- 
tion of nations, he left the impress of his talent, and 
the history which he wrote became the indication of 
the history which he made. It is to the youth which 
he served, and to the youth that shall follow that he 
now belongs. To the men and women whom his clear 
call summoned to patriotic service, to those who lived 
through the anxious days of his administration, to 
those who remain to wrestle with the Herculean tasks 
of a spent world, he has become a life-long memory. 

In justice to that memory, no less than in justice 
to ourselves, we can only strive to emulate the great 
services of that tired Commander, to. find in disinter- 


ested service the strength that sustained him. 


Representation 


RESOLUTION on the subject of classification in 
A Rotary was introduced in the Rotary Convention at 
St. Louis last June, and was tabled for a year, so that the 
clubs might study its purport. But mest clubs found this 
study difficult because of the rather involved wording 
of the resolution, and the question of interpretation 
became a task of the Rotary Interna- 
tional. The result of the Board’s study has been published 


Directors of 


as a set of recommendations and_ interpretations. 
In one sentence, the Board’s action amounts to this: Make 
your classifications represent the distinct business and pro- 
fessional services offered to the public by the commerce 
und industry of your community. 

to do for its com- 


To accomplish what it sets out 
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munity, the Rotary Club must come in 
each distinct activity which constitutes 
the public. In other words, the club’s 
roster should be an accurate index to the commercia! 
industrial, professional and institutional activities oj 
This does not necessarily mean that 


contact wit! 
a Service to 
classification 


its community. 
the club should try to drag into its list of classifica j 
tions, terms covering every activity which has any pos. 
sible connection with the community. But it does mean 

that the club should establish effective contact with thos 
distinct activities which render important and recognizable 
services to the public. 

There might be three plants in a community, eac! 
offering a distinct and complete service to the publi 
a service not offered by either of the others. — lac! 
plant might be managed and operated by its own executives 
who determine its general policies. Now even though the 
financial control of all three plants is in one corporation 
Rotary should come in contact with each of these thre 
distinct services through the membership in the club i 
competent executives from these concerns. There are, oi 
course, necessary limitations to this interpretation. For 
example, a club shall not draw more than 10% of its tota 
membership from concerns which are under the financial 
control or ownership of a single corporate or proprictar 
interest. 

The club classifications are grouped under heads 
called “Major Classifications.” In order that there may 
not be an unduly large and, therefore, disproportion 
ate, representation in the club of certain activities that 
group under the same major classification, it is als: 
provided that a club shall not fill classifications coming 
under any one major classification to a number ex 
ceeding 10% of the total club membership. 

Another safeguard is a provision that, in order t 
hold any classification, a person must be devoting 
least 60% of his activities to the service to the publi 
covered by the classification, and be gaining his living 
from such activity. 

While interpretations cf words and state! 
may vary according to tne locality in which a 
is located, and while, to present the same idea in ¢ 
ent localities, 1t may be necessary to translate \ 
idiomatically, rather than literally, it is never nece 
sary to translate simple honesty of purpose so t! 
Our communities know the me! 
Our commu tie 


shall be clear to all. 
we are selecting for membership. 
identify these men with definite businesses or | 
sions. Let us be mindful of this, so that the clu! 
retain, with dignity, the respect and support 


community. 
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“Too Much Meddling” 


ER reading the January number 

A if THe Rotarian, which per 

haps is one of the most interest- 

nbers yet issued by you (I can- 

w the opportunity to say so pass 

will add my unqualified -endorse- 

f the article “What Is the Real 

Mission of Rotary?” by William A. 

This is one of the most timely 

ractical analysis of the real mission 

tary, which, to my mind, has ever 
published. 

; refreshing to note that someone, 

nce in a while, possesses the backbone 

Rotary straight when off the track. 

re is entirely too much meddling by 

Rotary clubs in the affairs of other or- 

ranizations which are better organized 

nd equipped to function in their respec- 

tive lines, and I sincerely hope that Mr. 

\loffatt’s challenge may bring back Ro- 

tary, or rather those clubs which have 

left their real “jobs” of being 100 per 
Rotarians. 


\Ir. Moffatt has rendered a real serv- 
ice to Rotary through his able contribu- 
tion, which is nothing short of a Rotary 
foot 

li you have occasion to write him, 
please convey to him my personal con 
gratulations and tell him what, at least, 
ne Rotarian, a past president and Past 
International Chairman of the Committee 


on Classifications, thinks of his contribu- 
tio O. C. Dorney, 


Allentown, Pa. 
“Moffatt Contradicts Himself” 


kur Rotarians who have not yet read 
\Villiam Moffatt’s interesting interpreta- 
of the real mission of Rotary, in 
ROTARIAN for January, should do so 
ut delay, for this able writer has 
ided much food for thought. In our 
ment, it is not that he is altogether 
ct in confining Rotary’s sole excuse 
xistence to the purification of busi- 
methods to the exclusion of all else, 
hat in pointing out the way to his 

he gives us new light upon the 
bilities of the Rotary movement. 


concludes: “Rotary is more than a 
on club; more than a pleasant fel- 
p; more than a charitable organi- 
more than a boys’ work move 
It is a way of life; an attitude of 
a posture of the soul. 


, while this is a splendid conclu 
a masterly presentation of Rotary 








«¢ AMONG Our Letters” is 
the title which we have 


chosen for this department 
where will be printed, from 
time to time, letters of opinion 
relative to Rotary or important 
questions of the day. Being 
personal opinions, they are 
presented with neither ap- 
proval nor disapproval. Contri- 
butions sent in specifically for 
this department should be as 
concise as possible. Owing to 
the limitations of space, we 
will not be able to print all of 
the letters that we receive, but 
we will, so far as possible, se- 
lect those with differing view- 
points. 

This month we are present- 
ing a number of letters in- 
spired by William Moffatt’s 
article in the January Number. 
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idealism, Mr. Moffatt in his own sum- 
ming-up contradicts himself. He deplores 
the Rotary principle of supporting all 
good things which have been previously 
established, and 
strong preference for an aggressive Ro- 


instead proclaims his 
tary initiative toward perfecting business 
ethics. He apparently loses sight of the 
fact that when Rotary actually does reach 
the stage when “it is a way of life; an 
attitude of mind; a posture of the soul.” 
it would become too expansive in scope 
to be concentrated upon one single ob 
jective. 
SEARLE MARTYN, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 


Worth Owning, Worth Branding 


As one of the 90,000, I want to cast 
my vote in favor of everything that Wil- 
liam Moffatt says in THE ROTARIAN for 
January about “What Is the Real Mis 
sion of Rotary?” I am certainly strong 
for the last part of his article, probably 
cattle 
brands in Montana for several years. 


because I was mixed up with 


We believed there that if a steer was 
worth owning it was worth being branded. 

Why not publish our emblem to the 
world. It might give some of the weak 
kneed ones a little more courage to live 
up to the precepts of Rotary. 

W. R. (Dap) CONNER, 
Everett, Washington. 


{ New Member Writes 

I want to drop you a line of appreci 
ation for the wonderful article, “What Is 
the Real Mission of Rotary?” by William 
Moffatt, F. Z. S., in your last issue. 

Our club was formed last April and 
somehow or other I was asked to be one 
of the charter members, and was elected 
secretary of our club. Of course, becaus: 
no one else would take the job. 

I attended the spring conterence of ow 
district, the 31st, and have visited many 
of the near-by clubs, and have been very 
much impressed by the wonderful fellow 
ship displayed, and by the high caliber of 
the men who make up the membership 
of all of the clubs, but until I read 
Brother Moffatt’s article | must admit | 
have been considerably in the dark as to 
what Rotary’s mission really was, al 
though I have heard several Rotarians 
try to explain what they thought it was 

[ think this article hits the nail on the 
head, and as far as I can see most clubs 
and most Rotarians have drifted away 
from, or have never seen the real job of 
Rotary. It opens up an almost unlimited 
feld of possibilities, and activities, that 
our organization is in an exceptionally 
favorable position to undertake. 

Of course we have many trade and 
business organizations that are working 
somewhat along these lines, but Rotary 
can do this thing in so much broade: 
way; they can accomplish great things 
for the betterment of humanity and the 
world in general. 

[ want to thank you for bringing this 
wonderfully fine article to the 
Rotary world, and if you have occasion 
to write Brother Moffatt, I 
would assure him that he has shown the 
light to at least one very young and small 
Rotarian. 


whole 


wish you 


“SANDY” GILLETTE, 
Secretary, Rotary Club, 
Danvers, Mass 
“Stick to Thy Last” 

[ am heartily in accord with every 
thing suggested by Rotarian William 
Moffatt in his article entitled “What Is 
the Real Mission of Rotary ?” 
organization 


There are so many 


“parking” outside of the various local 
Rotary clubs awaiting their turn for the 
purpose of asking the Rotary club to ex 
ceed its very defined mission, and seeking 
assistance in the performance of the du 
ties of their own executive offices, that 


(Continued on page 4o) 
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Not Wanted 
By Jesse Lynch Williams 


Reviewed by Arthur Melville 


interesting commentary 


T IS AN 


upon human nature that of the many 


books which we possess, the major- 
ity should tell us “how to get” rather 
than “how to use.” Those philanthropic 
authors who are forever beseeching us 
to acquire a forceful personality in ten 
lessons {complete with chart of deep 
breathing exercises); to secure rugged 
health in thirty days (with special free 
picture of the Terrible Turk); to learn 
to eat soup without unduly embarrassing 
the waiter; to prepare ourselves for that 
Big Job (with beautiful, engraved di- 
have somehow fallen short of 
Or is it that they, 


ploma) ; 
their proselytizing. 
like the rest of humanity, find difficulty 
in handling what they already have? 
For really, it is much easier to con 
centrate on the one thing to be secured, 
than to be torn between the conflicting 
appeals of the various uses to which that 
thing might be put. To take a very ob- 
vious case, it is much more simple to de- 
sire children, than to bring them up suc- 
cessfully. It is not essential to acquire 
the technique of those single ladies so 
ready to offer helpful advice to the poor 
mother with ten clamorous offspring, to 
realize that quite frequently parentage is 
a lamentable failure. In any apartment- 
house you may find at least one family 
where father and son, or mother and 
daughter, live within four narrow walls 
and yet are miles apart in sympathy. 
About a century ago, Charles Lamb 
wrote “Dream Children” 
still marvels at the old bachelor’s vision 


and the world 


of what might have been, a vision the 
more wonderful because of his circum- 
stances. Whether Not Wanted by Jesse 
Lynch Williams (Scribner’s) will be as 
eagerly read a century hence as it is 
now, is not easy to say, but at least it is 
a work of rare appreciation, one of those 
few books worth saving for rereading 
Originally published as a_ story in a 
widely popular magazine, its appearance 
brought a prompt demand for publica 
tion in book form, a demand which 
sprang from a hundred sources simul 
taneously. Although the story first ap 
peared as recent as last November the 
first edition of 15,000 is already nearly 





exhausted, and other editions are in the 
course of preparation. 

Not Wanted is the story of a mining 
engineer and his son. There is, of 
course, a brave and charming mother 
who loves Junior only a very little less 
than she loves her big, handsome hus- 
band. A mother who accompanied her 
husband on his expeditions to odd cor- 
ners of the earth, until Junior arrived. 
But she passes out of the tale and leaves 
Phil nothing but his boy, and a memory. 
There are also sundry school charac- 
ters, Blackie, Junior's. special pal; 
Smithy, whose father “had nothing but 
money and fat”; and Mr. Fielding the 
house-master. But for the most part the 
story concerns the father and son—and 
the strangeness of intimacy. 

For though Phil loved Junior, and 
Junior adored his father, there was a 
breach between, an obstacle more defi- 
nite than the distances which often inter- 
vened as Phil travelled around the world 
leaving a lonely boy to the society of his 
school fellows. Now Junior had early 
learned that sons must not be a nuisance, 
and Phil felt that fathers should not em- 
barrass their sons with demonstrative 
affection. So Junior remained a gang- 
ling youngster, with pimples, an uncon- 
trollable voice, and lonely; Phil re- 
mained, a hard-working, yet romantic 
figure, successful, and lonely. Each 
wanted the other more than anything on 
earth, and each was first diffident, then 
actually afraid. 

A relationship thus strained was in 
constant jeopardy, and when an urgent 
message finally brought Phil hurrying to 
the son he had not seen for years, it be- 
came apparent how close the break had 
been, for Phil did not even know his 
own son! What caused that message to 
be sent is a story too good to spoil by 
half-telling, but if you would save your- 
self from receiving a similar one, read 
Not Wanted. Probably the reading will 
induce you to buy a few more copies for 
presentation purposes. For into Not 
IVanted Williams has put a good deal 
of what made “Dream Children” a last- 
ing inspiration; a touch of very human 
expression which is so natural that it is 
fine art. We do not know if there is a 
Williams, Junior. We do know that 
there ought to be. For anyone who can 
write a book like that is a parent ipso 
facto whether he’s married or-not! 


An Outline of Humor 
By Carolyn Wells 
Reviewed by L. E. Robinson 


H G. WELLS’ success has mad: 
* pertinent an “Outline” of many im. 
portant things. Carolyn Wells likewise 
scores a distinct success in her interest- 
ing compilation of choice selections from 
the world’s literature of humor. The vol- 
ume impresses the reader also with the 
large place humor holds in the literature 
of wisdom. One gets in this book a 
touch of the “Attic salt” in Aristophanes, 
the wit of Plautus, the didactic merry 
making of the German, and the smart 
smile of the Spanish and the French. No 
nation figuring in literature escapes the 
judicious culling of the editor, not even 
the ancient Hebrew whom few suspect 
to have known the joys of spontaneous 
laughter. If he did, he fell short of a 
competent contemporary reporter. The 
value of this outline is much enhanced 
by its epitomes of what the philosophers 
have thought about humor—Hobbes and 
Meredith, Hazlitt and Kant, Emerson and 
Bergson, and others. American humor 
beginning with Franklin’s ethicalized wit 
represents a continuous tradition down to 
the professional pleasantry of Thomas L. 
Masson and his confreres. One wishes 
that Mark Twain might have been more 
amply represented for his outstanding 
quality. Nowhere within the volume does 
one meet with the “loud laugh that 
speaks the vacant mind,” but almost 
everywhere is present the Chesterfieldian 
variety, which is ‘seen but seldom heard.’ 
To bring together so good a mosaic of 
the world’s mind of mirth calls for a 
generous acquaintance with a wide field 
of literature and a deft discrimination 
The versatile editor of this timely volume 
has shown herself equal to the task 


Calvin Coolidge 
By Edward Elwell Whiting 
Reviewed by Charles St. John 


T IS recorded that a certain city « 

gave his cub reporters blanket instruc- 
tion in writing as follows: “Have some 
thing to say—say it—and_ shut 
Those who find something enigmati in 
the comparative silence of Pres lent 


Coolidge may well ponder that terse sug- 
gestion of the city editor. For it is {irl 
evident that whenever the Chief E> ecu 
tive of the United States does ex ress 
(Continued on page 39.) 
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H ERE you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest's badge, and make your- 
self at Homel The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend elbows 
over the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in the World! 


Win Attendance Cup 
for Six Months 


\RMOUTH, N. S.—tThe local 
VY vw entertained 100 children 
whose ages ranged from three to 
twelve, at a Christmas dinner, filled them 
with chicken and fixin’s, amused them 
with songs, magic, and impersonations, 
ind finished by treating them all to the 
This annual dinner is always 
competition in enjoyment between 
young and old. The Yarmouth club 
lso feels some pride in its attendance 
record. The club won the district at- 
tendance cup for six months during the 
past year and wonders if any club in 
other districts has a better record. 


movies. 


$75,000 Nurses’ Home 
Presented to City 
McKInNEy, TexAs.—The announce- 
ment that one of the members had pre- 
sented McKinney with a $75,000 home 
for nurses, caused a furore at the meet- 
ing of the local Rotary club on Feb. 8th. 
Rotarian Fletcher B. Pope, whose public 
spirit was thus demonstrated, is a private 
banker and capital- 
ist. The home is 
a memorial to his 
wife, the late Mrs. 
Maggie Shain 
Pope, and her de- 
parents, 
lesse Shain and 
Mrs. Fannie Eu- 
ik Shain. The 
need of such a 
had often 


been discussed by 
Rotarian Pope and 
his late wife, and 
he splendidly 
ed structure 
on take its 
among the 


service in- 
titutions of Mc- 
Kinney. It will be 


1 40 by 86 foot 
ding, of mod- 
eproof con- 
n, designed 
*h the hos- 
Twenty-five 
, will each 
Nave private 


room in the home, and there will also 
be a 25x38 foot reception room, an 18x39 
foot sun parlor, and other features 
which will make this home one of the 
best in Texas. The local hospital has 
long merited the confidence of the pub- 
lic, and the presentation of this home 
will make the hospital still more useful 
to McKinney and to all points which its 
nurses may reach. 


Michigan Has New Legislation 
for Crippled Children 

ApRIAN, Micu.—At a meeting when 
local Rotarians were surprised to find 
their wives in full charge of things, and 
at which the males found themselves re- 
duced to the role of mere spectators and 
fine-payers, Miss Alberta Chase, State 
Rotary nurse gave some interesting de- 
tails of crippled children’s work in Michi- 
gan. 

Urging the immediate need for special 
classes for crippled children, the guest 
of honor went on to explain that under a 
new statute the state allows $200 a year 
for the education of each handicapped 


\e ' 
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At a recent luncheon of the Rotary Club of London, England, the beautiful presidential 
chair (pictured above) was presented to London Rotarians by Raymond J. Knoeppel, the adventures of 
on behalf of his fellow-members of the Rotary Club of New York. The Rotary Club of the man 
Scarborough also received a beautiful silk flag, the gift of the New York club. 
picture is Ted Unwin (left), president, Rotary Club of London, and Ray Knoeppel, 


governor of the Twenty-ninth District. 
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child, and suggested that Rotarians should 
support this measure and should also con 
duct a clinic for these children. 


A New Department for 
the Club Publication 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND.—Every membet 
has to do it. What? Why, contribute to 
the new department of “Spokes and 
the club publication—and thereby 
do his share in carrying on the Business 
Methods program of the club. A special 
space is reserved each week and every 
member has to give his views on Busi- 
ness Methods. He may quote others if 
he wishes, but original contributions are 
preferred. For this purpose the members 
take turns according to the alphabetical 
arrangement of their names. It has been 
found that this new department stimulates 
independent thought. 


Cogs,” 


Her picide Can’t Save It 

But—There Are Compensations 

New York, N. Y.—The Bald Headed 
Men’s Luncheon, staged by the local club 
during the holiday season, proved just as 
entertaining as the 
Fat Men’s lunch- 
eon of the preced 
ing year. Special 
prizes of a more 
or less useful nat- 
ure were awarded 
the baldest mem 
bers of the club: 
the baldest visiting 
Rotarians, and the 
baldest guest. \ 
notable collection 
of hair tonics oc 
cupied a prominent 
place among the 
decorations, and the 
mirth grew rapidly 
as Professor Hir- 
sutus demonstrated 
how easy it was to 
acquire —or even 
to lose a heavy 
thatch of hair. 
Special songs and 


poems chronicling 


In the oe Be, ho 
couldn’t decide as 


to which side of 


32 


his parting would be best adorned with 
the odd hair were received with appro- 
priate enthusiasm. After they had en- 
joyed this luncheon the five hundred 
Rotarians gave a party for their chil- 
dren and grandchildren which sent its 
echoes resounding all through the neigh- 
borhood. 

3ut there is still some argument as to 
the proper classification of sundry Ro- 
tarians according to the seven ages of 
These ages are listed as fol- 
the oil age; the 


baldness. 
lows: the shampoo age; 
stiff brush and towel massage age; the 
shave-the-scalp (very desperate) ; 
the singe age; the age of occasional mis- 
cellaneous treatment; and the age of res- 
ignation. 


age 


Industrial Training Schemes 


Explained to Club 

Huntincron, W. Va.—Interesting de- 
tails of two plans for the advancement of 
industrial training were given at a meet- 
ing of Huntington Rotary. Mr. F. B. 
Stanwood of Cincinnati described the co- 
operative educational system of that city, 
which provides a five-year business or 
The students spend 
in the 


engineering course. 
a month in the schools and one 
shops, alternating lessons and practice. 
Mr. F. G. Kottman, Supervisor of 
Commercial Training, outlined the West- 
inghouse Training Courses: a one-year 
course for college graduates leading to 
technical or executive work; a two-year 
course for high-school graduates prepar- 
ing for positions requiring training and 
experience; and a four-year course for 
grammar-school boys, preparing for posi- 
tions requiring skill. The company’s war 
memorial scholarship plan enables six- 
teen employees or sons of employees, 
through an annual competitive examina- 
tion, to obtain appointments to four-year 
college: courses. The Westinghouse 
Technical night school, with a present 
enrollment of over 1600, provides a four- 
year engineering course, a_ three-year 
preparatory course, a two-year course in 
English and Americanization for foreign 
born men and women, and a two-year 
commercial course for women. 


All Members Served 
on this Committee 


ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA.—Local Rotar- 
ians carried Christmas to Estcourt House 
—a home for aged blind people and crip- 
pled children. The club members visited 
the home in a body, taking with them a 
present from the club for every inmate. 
The Adelaide club is prospering, and ow- 
ing to its location is frequently visited by 
Melbourne and Sydney Rotarians, who 
lend valuable assistance in the solution of 
Rotary problems. 


“Slam Bang News” 
Slams Selfishness 


Kansas City, Mo.—In Kansas City 


there is a Boys Hotel which has been in 
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Rotary Leadership 


OLLOWING the precedent set by 

my pre/ecessors, I call attention 
to the fact that the time is appreach- 
ing when our district and club elec- 
tions will be held. The success of 
an organization depends upon_ its 
leadership. Whether a club, or a 
group of clubs, goes forward or stands 
still depends upon the guidance of 
those who are at the helm. The re- 
sponsibility that rests upon the dis- 
trict governor is very great. No one 
should be called upon to assume this 
International office without having 
full knowledge of the demand it will 
make upon his time and his strength. 


And perhaps the greatest responsi- 
bility for the success of the year’s 
work rests upon the club president to 
whom falls the sacred trust of admin- 
istering successfully the affairs’ of Ro- 
tary locally. 

Every member has a personal re- 
sponsibility to his club and to his 
fellow-members, to make sure that he 
gives his best and most earnest 
thought to the choice of men who 
will be honored with office. Give the 
ballot containing the names of candi- 
dates your earnest consideration be- 
fore the election—and then after- 
ward make sure that the officials 
elected have your finest cooperation. 


We should select for office, men 
who live and practice Rotary, men 
who have executive ability, men who 
are not swayed by popular clamor, 
men who see straight to the heart of 
things—high-caliber men of vision 
and ideals. 


GUY GUNDAKER, 


President, Rotary International. 











operation for some years. Nearly one 
thousand self-dependent youngsters live 
there and make the most of the athletic, 
social, and scholastic aids which the hotel 
provides. The boys quickly learn to keep 
clean in body and mind, and to “play the 
game” in all they do. They have a band, 
a Scout troop, and several good athletic 
teams, but their most recent venture is 
the publication of an hotel paper. The 
boys prepare the copy and print their 
“sheet” under the guidance of Charles 
Hentey, the boy editor. Incidentally the 
whole Kansas City club—including Frank 
Sawyer, the boys’ godfather—take a good 
deal of interest in the hotel, and fre- 
quently entertain the boys. 


Trans-Atlantic Line 
Well Represented 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The White Star 
Line has five Rotary “points,” it would 
seem. When Rotarian George F. Bull, 
manager of the line’s passenger office at 
Birmingham, England, visited Southamp- 
ton he found that P. E. Curry, manager 
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of the Southampton office, i 
Rotarian. 


also a 
Then there is Major P. 4 


Curry, manager at Montreal, ai! son 9; 
P. E. Curry. And now we |: arn tha 


R. M. Hicks, manager of the 
ton, D. C., office is a Rotarian, 


ashing. 
nd s0 js 


F, T. DeCock, manager of the Haltimo;. 


office ! 


College Secures 
$60,000 Memorial Stadium 


Conway, ArK.—The executive com 


mittee which handled the campaign jo; 
the $60,000 memorial stadium for Hep. 
drix College, included six Conway Ro 


tarians. 


The station is a monument + 


the service rendered by Lieut. Rober 
W. Young, an aviator, who met hi: 


death in the Argonne. 


Conway Rotary is also piling up 
good attendance record, having average: 
93.54 for the last three months of 1923 
Two 100 per cent meetings were held 
during that period. The system of vol- 
untary taxation for support of public 
schools which is now being considered }) 
the Educational Commission for adoptio1 


by the state at large. 


schools. The club’s 


Operation of this 
plan prevented suspension of the 
Business Method: 


cit\ 


committee is working on a plan to place 
all business in the country on a cash ba- 


sis. 


Frank Farris, president of the club 


recently presented each member with 
framed copy of the Code of Ethics. 


Will Hold National Summer School 


in the Rockies 


Locan, Utau.—The local 


Rotarians 


are much interested in the national sum 
mer school which has been organized at 


Utah Agricultural College. 


This summer 


school offers a unique chance to combin 
a pleasant vacation with some worth- 


while study. 


Twenty well-known educa- 


tors will supervise the six weeks of stud) 


and the mountain air and scenery) 
keep the students in a receptive mood 


Will 


{ 


The Logan club extends a general inv 


tation to all teachers and students. 


Sixty-One Crippled Children 
Find Friends 


WILLIAMsportT, Pa.—The loca! 
has arranged with the officials of 


dren’s Seashore House at Atlantic 
for the care of six crippled childr: 
Altoget! 


Williamsport and vicinity. 
this club is assisting sixty-one cr 
children. 
which a Philadelphia specialist is 
ent to prescribe treatment for th: 
dren. The club has hopes that eve: 


a special hospital may be provid 


take care of the crippled child: 
Lycoming and adjoining counties. 
while the club is working to th: 


through other mediums—and incid«: 


1 
(‘} 
i 


Monthly clinics are lh: 


clul 
+4] ° 


{ iTV 


lean 


end 


stally 
tdlt) 


the members are deriving real sa’ siac- 


tion from their efforts on behalf 
children. 


tne 
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lfare Bureau 
mined Effort 
[AwaAll.—The end of the fiscal 
| the local welfare bureau ready 
ts doors and let the various or- 
1 ns which it represented return 
to tl rmer method of securing money 
- community. An heroic effort 
the necessary amount for an- 
ear’s operations had failed. The 
out Council of Hawaii told the 
Rot Club that the Council was deeply 
1 and could not function under the 
welfare bureau. The club undertook to 
debt and provide for the boys for 
ming vear. Despite the fact that 
the community had served notice that i’ 
not give more, the club raised $6500 
¢ it possible for the Scouts to carry 
on tor another year. Past Presiden‘ 
Elliott organized the Scout Council anc 
ne Council President. 


Save 


by D 
LJ 


What a Reporter 
Thinks About Rotary 


TTSVILLE, Pa.—The president of 
Pottsville Rotary received the following 
letter from Walter S. Farquhar of the 
Pottsville Journal staff : 

Dear Mr. Leininger: 

)w me to express my gratitude for Rotary: 


| Christmas remembrance of me in the inanne1 
Fernsler would use were he in my place: 


I zh the men of the press meet with insui 
galore 

It is all quite forgotten at Rotary’s door; 

F in kindness and courtesy you lead the va 

ake it straight from a down-trodden newspapc: 
man. 


according to Hoyle, fer the higher you go 
the better the treatment from men you wil 
know; 
} when gentlemen meet as in Ro’try they do 
I won't let you forget you’re a gentleman to 


have sponged at ‘your dinners and laughed a 
your fun 

\nd written some stories that were not well don 

you never have told me to write ‘“‘this” o 
“that” — 

t is ty has gone in, and the rest’s ‘neat! 
my hat. 


“o, although not a member, I’m strong for th 
clubs— 
the pen beats the sword e’en when held by 
a dub 
yu get in a fight you will find that I’m true; 
For whoever hits Rotary must hit me too! 


Invest $50,000 
in Boy Futures 


,ICHMOND, Va.—Believing that every 
boy should learn to “play the game” if 
he is to become a good citizen, Richmond 
Kotarians have invested some $50,000 in 
oys Club. The clubhouce is designed 
eep the boys off the streets and give 
1 a place where they can indulge in 
lesome sports to their heart’s content 
loes just that. Under careful super- 
n, backed up by the efforts of lead- 
ers of their own selection, the boys make 
use of the building for eleven months 
e year. Asa result of the various 
ests of the club, savings banks have 

started and are well patronized. 
e is also hope of a swimming tank 
t Scout Troop which will be re- 
d from the membership of the club. 
mployment bureau, a clinic, and a 


Pr! ing plant which enables the boys to 
set out their own magazine are other 
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COLGATE: 
Shaving Stick 


“HANDY GRIP"AND REFILL 





A Message to Rotarians 


We take it for granted that every man who shaves wants 
to do so with the greatest possible comfort and convenience. 

For the fulfillment of this desire we can heartily recommend 
Colgate’s Shaving Stick. 

There is nothing like it for making the rich, softening 
lather that means an easy shave and a cool, soothed feeling 
where the razor has passed. 

The famous “Handy Grip” puts convenience into the use 
of Colgate’s Shaving Stick, and the durable nickeled container 
prevents crushing when it is packed for traveling. 

“Refills,” threaded to fit the “Handy Grip,” cost you the 
price of the soap alone. 

Thus you get comfort, convenience, and economy in the 
use of Colgate’s Shaving Stick, which, we may add, is our 
own first choice among the several excellent shaving prepa- 
rations that we manufacture. 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 NEW YORK 
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Have phone privacy 


—free trial offer 
makes Hush-a-phone 
available to all 


business men— 


Hundreds of business men have told us of losses of contracts, customers 
and even friends that they could trace directly to “leaks” of valuable 
information through unguarded telephone conversations. Such leaks 
with their resulting losses are inevitable unless some safeguard is pro- 
vided that will insure the privacy of telephone conversation. 


There are two ways to get telephone privacy when there are persons in 
the same room or office with you. One way is to make an embarrassing 
apology while you run around looking for an isolated ’phone, or shut 
yourself up into a stuffy booth. The other way is to sit right at your desk 
and talk in your natural tone of voice into the Hush-A-Phone—a voice 
silencer that slips on or off your ’phone at will and renders your conver- 
sation inaudible to persons only a few feet from you. 


Thousands of bankers and prominent business men have adopted the 
Hush-A-Phone as a protection against “leaks.” It assures absolute voice 
privacy at your own ’phone. It spares you the embarrassment of side- 
stepping important calls when there are visitors at your desk. It insures 
you against the danger of careless gossip of friends as well as against 
the intentional eavesdropping of the malicious. At the same time, it 
makes for a clearer wire by keeping outside noises out of the trans- 
mitter and promotes office quiet by making the speaker’s voice inaudible 
to other workers. ie ad 


We invite you to try the Hush-A-Phone—without cost—on your own 
‘phone. Read our offer. 


Our free trial offer 


We have received so many orders from bankers and business men who 
are now enthusiastic users and endorsers of the Hush-A-Phone that we 
are convinced that thousands of others would become “sold” if they had 
an opportunity to try the Hush-A-Phone out for themselves and see 
what a real necessity it is in modern business. We will send you the 
Hush-A-Phone for five days’ free trial. At the end of that time you can 
send us your check or return the instrument to us postpaid. All that 
you need do now is to fill in the coupon below and mail it to us at- 
tached to your letterhead. We will ship you the Hush-A-Phone by 
return mail. 


Mail this coupon for trial order 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 
Room 1301—19 Madison Ave., New York City 


Gentlemen: 


You may send me.............+. Hush-A-Phones on approval for five days. At the end 
of five days we agree to return them to you postage paid or to remit $10.00 for every one 
not returned. 


ee ae: STEPPER TELE PET CETET TEES ETO TEe eth ee ee ok ern Pe os eee 
iia aaa oan nos on os o's 64050005000 00600000500cra ree pulbek ies tank seus BCs See SOtUa ates 


Address . . ae 4 b agin die eb Ripa ok he ewe DARE eR a meets Races a ealtenae 


City.......... nn cbveucebvicnennrvenespheacctraan Wile: ic. one ee: 
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things which keep the boys en husiastic 
over the advantages of their clyb. 4, 
convenient times during the \ ear the 
local Rotarians visit the club in a hoy, 
and at least once a year the boy: are ey. 


tertained by the club. 


Any Indiana Club Want 
to Challenge This? 


VINCENNES, INp.—Local Rotarians } 
lieve they have established a precede 
for the Indiana district by having {oy 
100-per-cent meetings out of a possibj 
seven. The average attendance for thes 
seven meetings, which run consecutive), 
till Dec. 18th, was 99.1. This record wa: 
made during an attendance contest wit! 
the Princeton, Ind., club—and the loser. 
must. now provide a chicken dinner {o; 
their rivals. Never before in its nin 
years of existence has the Vincenne: 


Club had a 100-per-cent meeting an 
the fact that Princeton has but one-hali 


as many members adds lustre to th 
achievement. Vincennes has a member 
ship of eighty-six. Recently the Vir 
cennes club gave its annual entertainmer 
for orphan boys, and some 90 boys wer 
entertained. 


“Kitchen Kabinet Band” 
Hits Dithyrambic Dishpan 


STEUBENVILLE, Ont0.—Ladies’ Night 


at the local Rotary club will long be 


membered as the occasion of the first 
appearance of the “Kitchen Kabinet 


Band.” When some thirty-five Rotar 
Anns marched in, attired in white skirts 


blue military coats with decorations 0! 


spoons, flour sifters, and other aids t 


the housewife, and playing “Dixie” on 
musical instruments which bore a marke’ 


resemblance to sundry kitchen utensils 
the “weaker halves” were literally take 
by storm. When the band ceased its e\ 

lutions under the leadership of the tal 
drum-major, the ladies proceeded to stag 
an “operette” illustrative of courtship 0 


the banks of the picturesque Ohio. Not 


to be outdone by the ladies, one Rotaria' 
got busy and composed a twenty-vers 
tribute which the men sang to the tun 
of, “It Ain’t Gonna Rain No More.” 


Study Health of 
School Children 

CapILLac, Micu.—The local clu! b 
gan the work of health improvement! 
years ago. The first effort was a | 
survey of Wexford county directe 
the Boys’ Work committee. This surve! 


revealed some surprising facts, secure’ 


medical and dental treatment for thos 
who needed it, and awakened public 
terest. in health conditions. <A t 


1050 children were examined, p:retts 


were notified of the results, and whereve! 
the parents could not afford suitable 
treatment the children were cared 01 )) 
the county. The benefits of this -urve) 
were so obvious that Richard M. Uli. 
M. D., head of the state departm: 1t °! 
public health was invited to se! 
(Continued on page 36.) 
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Rotary and the Seven Seas 


By E. K. RODEN 
Member, Rotary Club of Scranton, Pa. 


\RY Clubs have been estab- 
shed in no less than 26 conun- 
ies of the world, comprising:a 
‘ip of approximately 90,000 Ro- 
a Have you ever stopped to con- 
sidet true meaning of this phenom- 
enal wth? 

\Vithout propaganda of any sort, and 
without the expenditure of money, Ro- 
tary has sped like luminant waves in all 
direct ns, over the boundless waters of 
he Seven Seas to the most remote parts 

civilized world. Did you ever 
of a similar achievement by any 
ier organization? Look up the rec- 
‘rds of any well-known society, frater- 
ity, or club, and find anything like the 


of the 


record of Rotary in the comparatively 
short period of its existence. Nowhere 
will such a record be found. I often 


wonder if Paul P. Harris himself ever 
dreamed that his idea, conceived in Chi- 
eo nineteen years ago, would attain 
anything like its present magnitude. 
Truly there must be a reason for this 
growth of an idea, and a very deep, sig- 
nificant at that. What is it? 
Much has been written on this very 
point, and more has been spoken, but to 
strike at the very root of the cause, the 
dea of Rotary appeals to the hearts of 


men, 


reason 


The world is made up of men of all 
caliber; but, no matter what nationality, 
no matter what creed, no matter what 
business engaged in, no matter what en- 
vironment surrounds a man, he has a 
heart, and when a clean, unselfish and 
‘learcut idea touches the strings of that 
heart, it responds. That’s why Rotary is 

living force today. 

Rotary, with its ideals and its fine con- 
ception of brotherhood . and | service, 
touches the heart of man.and this is the 
reason why Rotary grows, and will con- 
tinue to. grow so long as these ideals are 
kept foremost in the development of the 

ganization. 


A ‘\IN, have you ever paused to think 
. i} the possibilities of Rotary and 
t may mean to the world at large? 

me of my fellow-Rotarians my 
may seem a little far-fetched, but 
ire not by any means beyond the 

‘f realization. Vision must precede 
ement, and at some time in the not 

tant future I expect to see, Rotary 

play an important réle in the affairs of 
men, in the settlement of international 
Misunlerstandings, and in the ironing out 
inimosities between men of dif- 


ferent makeup and different racial aspi- 
rations. 

What troubles Europe today is not so 
much the aftermath of the great war as 
the lack of good will to mend the torn 
and broken arteries of commercial inter- 
course in a way that will be just and fair 
to all parties. If the men on whose shoul- 
ders rests the responsibility of adjusting 
Europe’s affairs, were inculcated with 
the spirit of Rotary, we would not have 
to wait long for a satisfactory and fair 
solution, 

The ideals of Rotary having gained a 
foothold in various parts of the world, 
they will gradually radiate in many di- 
rections from each center and bring into 
their fold thousands of men to whom 
“service above self” is a new and start- 
ling revelation. In this way the gospel 
of friendship, service, and true commu- 
nity spirit carried by Rotary, will assert 
itself not only in the actions and business 
dealings of the men themselves, but in 
the affairs of the state or country to 
which these men belong. 


ITHOUT any fear of contradiction, 

I feel safe in saying that in any 
country where the Rotary Spirit is domi- 
nant, there will be no cause for any seri- 
ous misunderstanding with any other 
state, or nation of similar tendencies. 
These, in brief, are the reasons why I 
believe Rotary will play an important 
part in statecraft and in public affairs 
in years to come, in every country where 
its growth and development is progres- 
sive and healthy. 


I have yet to find a town or city in the 
United States, having a Rotary Club, 
where it has not had a profound and far- 
reaching effect on the community spirit 
of that town or city. Take, for example, 
Rotary’s work among boys as reflected 
in many kinds of activities, to impart to 
the growing generation the principles of 
clean living, honesty, and fair play. In 
time, this work will bear fruit in the 
lives of these boys and develop them into 
true Rotarians of the future. 

All told, Rotary has prospects that 
members themselves, perhaps, do not 
realize, but which are bound to grow and 
react with the steady expansion of Ro- 
tary over the Seven Seas. And while 
Rotary, by reason of its restrictions in 
membership, cannot look forward to 
greatness in numbers, yet organizations 
patterned after Rotary and practically 
carrying on the same activities, will 
propagate the movement and ideals of 
Rotary to an extent that will leave no 
doubts as to its influence among practi- 
cally all nations of the earth. 


} 











Toronto 
Canada 
Invites 
Industries 


ORONTO, the Capital of On- 

tario, is the second city of 
Canada, with nearly 600,000 popu- 
lation. 


The Dome of the Dominion 


Already 3400 industries have prov- 
en to their satisfaction the advan. 
tages of Toronto, Canada. 
Toronto is the principal port of 
Lake Ontario and its harbor oc- 
cupies a leading place among the 
harbors of the Great Lakes. 
$25,000,000 are being expended in 
harbor improvements. The com- 
pletion of the Welland Ship Canal 
and the construction of the St. 
Lawrence Deep Waterway will 
provide thirty feet of navigating 
depth and open the way for ocean 
vessels of 10,000 tons to dock at 
Toronto. 


Two transcontinental railways con- 
nect Toronto, Canada, with the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. It is 
also the center of a system of 
publicly owned radial railways. 
Modern paved highways facilitate 
vehicle traffic and focus at To- 
ronto. 

Bank clearings for 1922 were five 
billion dollars. Its Board of Trade 
has 2700 members—the largest in 
the British Empire. 

The city owns and operates its 
own street railway system, light 
and power system and its water- 
works. 

Ninety-five per cent of Toronto’s 
3400 industries are operated by 
electric power generated at Niag- 
ara Falls. 

Toronto, Canada, offers unusual 
educational, religious, recreational 
and home facilities. The city has 
64 parks. Its citizens own 63% of 
the homes they live in—it is a city 
of busy, happy people—thoroughly 


imbued with the spirit of “for 
Toronto.” 
COME TO TORONTO — Make 


and ship your froduct from Can- 
ada and take advantage of the low 
British Empire Preferential Tarif. 
Out of 654 American industries 
located in Canada, 203 have found 
it to their advantage to establish 
branch plants in Toronto. 

For additional information relat- 
ing to Toronto write to Toronto 
Publicity Bureau, Robert M. Yeo 
mans, Executive Secretary, 302 
fay Street, Toronto, Canada. 


The Dome of the Dominion 
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November 16th, 1898 


The Barnes-Crosby Company had at that time 
ten employees and occupied a floor space of 
less than one thousand square feet. At the 
present time the employees number about 
three hundred and the floor space occupied 
by the various departments exceeds forty thou- 
sand square feet. 


This growth has been accomplished only by 
the superiority of our organization, its quality 
and service rendered. Our Advertising Art 
and Photograph Studios, with specialists in 
all branches of Illustrative Art, are perfectly 
equipped. Our Photo-Engraving and Me- 
chanical Departments produce the best in 
printing plates, made for Black and White or 
Color Printing. 


For years our customers have been acquainted 
with our old entrance at 226 West Madison 
Street and while we have not moved, we have 
changed our address to 9 North Franklin 
Street, right around the corner from our old 
entrance. 





You are cordially invited 
to visit our establishment 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


R. PRES. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| Rotary Club Activities 
(Continued from page 34. 
| “Keep Well Clinic” to Wexford Couns 
The object of this was to ascertain the 
number of children suffering from goitre 
and to test the water in different sections 
of the county. Although rather a difficy) 
project for a winter month the goitre 
survey was finished in December. (Oye; 
50 per cent of the children examined jy 
the first survey suffered from defective 
teeth, 10 per cent from defective vision. 
and nearly 16 per cent had unhealthy ton- 
sils, though in many cases these defects 
were not suspected by the parents. 
Other activities of the Boys’ Work 
Committee were a boy’s conference, the 
summer Y. M. C. A. camp, the Constity- 
tion Day program, and the banquet for 
the football squad, all efforts to show the 
boys the value of strong bodies, healthy 
minds, and the spirit of co-operation. — 


Every Member Participates 
In Year’s Activities 


BAKERSFIELD, CAL.—‘‘Mass formation” 
has been the standing order for the loca! 
club during the past year, and so far as 
possible activities have been carried on 
by the club as a whole rather than by 
special committees. Among the things 
which Bakersfield Rotarians have found 
to do during the year were the re-organ- 
ization of the Civic Commercial Associa- 
tion (promoted by Exchangites, Kiwani- 
ans and Rotarians) ; the campaign for a 
$10,000 budget for the Boy 
(raised in less than two weeks); work 
for the Japanese Relief and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross; and last, but by no means 
least, a banquet and Christmas party fo: 
250 waifs under twelve years of age. 
These boys were gathered from the pub- 
lic schools and many were given an unex- 
pected but much appreciated demonstra- 
tion of the efficiency of Santa Claus. 


Scouts 














Offering the 7 Essentials 
of a Banking Home 


395° 


Complete Series of Spring and Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 

Popular Tours Series—Fares ranging 
from $395 up. Liberal choice of routes. 


Annual Summer Cruise 
Around the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by splendid new Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA — July 3 to September 2. 
Superb Itinerary— Moderate Fares. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 245 Broadway 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Montreal Toronto Vancouver 








| 
| 








SAFETY SPIRIT EXPERIENCE 


CALIBER 
COMPLETENESS 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


Madison and Dearborn Streets. CHICAGO 


CONVENIENCE 
PRESTIGE 





on your subject. Immediate attention and report. 
Expert editing and manufacture, superior editions and 
uate national publication. Write Dept 


ade = 
DORRANCE & CO., Gen'l Pubs.. Walnut & 3rd, Phila., Pa. 


Bz MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Father and Daughter Meeting 
Is Great Success 

STEUBENVILLE, Ounro.— Many clubs 
have put on a Father and Son night, but 
Steubenville Rotary decided to hold a 
Father and Daughter lunch which proved 
an unusual success. Every member was 
present with either his own daughter or 
somebody else’s daughter, and the enter- 
tainment was largley furnished by chi- 
dren. The club recommends this form o! 
meeting to all program committees. 


How Much Are We Bid 
for This Service Idea? 


Jackson, Miss.—The annual ( "st 
mas auction of the Jackson Rotary (1u! 
raised $532.50 for charity. The a:ount 
realized was apportioned to various |0c@ 
charities with the proviso that + wa 
not to go into the active budgets — t! 
institutions but was to be used to p: mote 
the happiness of the wards durin  (" 





holiday season. Rotary committee. \e't 
appointed to administer the funds 
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itutions and assignment to one 


rious 
rye mmittees is always anticipated 
with | ire by the Jackson Rotarians 
who | been engaging in this service 
jor s years. 

Finds .ew Way to 

“Chas. the Pigskin” 


( x, N. J—When the Rotarians 
held t) ir annual sauerkraut dinner there 
wa ize awarded for the one with the 
best endance record. The exercise 
1e winner indulged in while se- 


whl 

curing his prize will doubtless fit him 
for 1 records. The prize was a twenty- 
five ind live pig—and this particular 
pig had a retiring disposition. In fact 
he red everywhere it was possible— 
and some places that seemed impos- 
sible—while the lucky winner strove 


vainly to convince his pet of his kindly 
intentions, but to all endearing terms it 
merely returned a contemptuous grunt— 
and it was only after a stern chase that it 
was finally led forth, loudly squealing its 
protest. 


Father-and-Daughter Octet 
I; Feature of Program 


\Vicu1tA, Kansas.—The local club 
held a delightful father-daughter party 
on Jan. 2lst. There were 160 daughters 
present, ranging from infants to adults 
Rotarians who had no daughters of their 
own were privileged to borrow for the 
occasion. The program was well planned 
ind had as a headliner the octet number 
in which members of the famous Wichita 
Rotary quartet sang to the daughters 
perched on their knees—and the daugh- 
ters responded. A tin-can solo, rendered 
on ordinary tin cans amused the younger 


guests, 


720 Boys and Girls 
Enjoy Camp Life 


Gastonia, N. C——A report on the first 
session of the camp at Rotary Park, 
Crowder’s Mountain, shows that in 68 
days a total of 720 boys and girls profited 
by the opportunities for fellowship and 
open-air life. Of these, 500 were guests 
representing the Gaston County Agricul- 
tural clubs and their attendance was lim- 
ite] to one week. The remaining 220 
boys attended for a week or more. Dis- 
cipline was maintained by the honor sys- 
tem) and good results were observed. 
\mong the residents of the camp were 


twenty-five delinquents from the Juvenile 
Court, who were the guests of individual 
Rotarians for a period of one week. All 


these boys were more or less resent- | 
lul of restriction at first, but gradually | 


acjuired the spirit of the camp and ex- 
presced a desire to stay. 


ed by the salute to the flag, setting- 


up exercises, and a dip in the lake. | 


reakfast was served at 7:15 and was 
lollowed by a clean-up of tents and 
Then came two hours of sports 
d by instruction in swimming. 


if s 


The daily ac- | 
vies started with reveille at 6:30 a. m., | 
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Seventeen per cent of the boys could 
swim when they arrived, and ninety-nine 
per cent when they left. Dinner and then 
tent inspection at 12:30 were followed by 
an hour of rest—the most restless hour 
in the day. At 3 p. m. the afternoon 
games started and were followed by 
swimming, flag-lowering, supper, camp- 
fire, and taps. At meals, the boys took 
turns saying grace. The expense per 
week per boy was fixed at $5 and the 
actual cost was $4.52, the total receipts 
of the club being $1,104.50 and the actual 
expenses were $994.35. 

Beginning with the morning setting- 


3 7 


system of 
followed for certain 
For example, 


up exercises, the military 
counting off 
exercises during the day. 
when the boys were swimming each boy 
had his number and at five-minute inter- 
vals the whistle sounded and each boy 
This safety measure 


was 


called his number. 
relieved the camp officials of consider- 
able anxiety. Not a single case of illness 
occurred in the camp, a fact which was 
attributed to the regular habits observed 
by the The activities included 
mountain climbing, hiking, fishing, snipe 
hunting, wrestling, baseball, rifle prac- 
tice, and the study of biology. 


boys. 











what his enviroment teaches. 


for the children? 
Let us help you. 


| SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 














Playgrounds or Plague Grounds? 


It is for you to decide 


Don’t blame the boy—he has had no place to play except the 
alley or street and since he must play, he naturally reflects 


Is not—now—the time for you to consider finally the matter 
of adequate, character developing, body building playgrounds 


Write for our new catalog No. 16 which 
illustrates and describes the Everwear line of approved Steel 
Playground Apparatus; for sixteen years the standard of safety, 
durability, beauty and playability by which playground equip- 
ment has been measured the world over. 


Our booklet “Creating the Playground” will prove invaluable 
Our Planning Department is at your service without obligation. 


The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 


OT a i en 





“As the twig is bent, 
the tree's inclined” 


Please refer your inquiry to Dept. C. 


PO Si ge ee Beg 
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Everything you need 
for the Conference 


Decorations 
Fiags 
Pennants 
Banners 
Placques 


Souvenirs 
Paper caps 
Arm Bands 
Badges 
Hat Bands 
Novelties 


Attendance Prizes 
Gongs 
Emblems 
Placques 


Send for our catalogue 
of Rotarian supplies 





A Service— 


for District Conferences 


Those who are responsible for the success of 
Rotary District Conferences will welcome the 
service which this organization has to offer—a 
service embracing every step from the planning of 
the decoration to carrying them out in the most 
minute detail. We will submit a diagram showing 
suggested decoration, either using the materials 
you now have on hand, or we will supply all neces- 
sary material. 


Souvenirs, favors, etc., will be supplied by us if 
desired. 


Not only is this service infinitely more satisfac- 
tory, but it is more economical in the long run. 
Experience has taught us the most efficient manner 
in which to produce the desired results. Aside 
from the numerous occasions for which we have 
planned and executed the decorations ,in the 
U. S. A., we have recently received orders from 
Mexico, Peru, Brazil, Spain, Panama, Australia, 
India, Scotland, England and Wales. 


Let us put it across for YOU 


Our knowledge and experience in decorations can 
save you time and money—and we will “put it 
across” for you. Give us a diagram of the hall 
and some idea of the appropriation for decoration 
and we shall be pleased to submit a plan. 


Write for further detailed information 


Geo. E. Fern 


1252-1254 Elm St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 























Banners & Flags 


The new Rotary Cata- 
— logue will be sent tomor- 
row, if you say the word. 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., 


Everything a Club Needs 
39 W. Adams St. 








Chicago, Il. 


KASTEN TIME STAMP Date 


Get a Kasten Time Stamp and 
record exactly the minute let- 
ters, orders or other matters 
that come in and go out. 
Kasten’s Time Stamps are eco- 
nomical, built for long service, 
and they work quickly, smoothly 
and accurately. 

Send for catalogue showing 
styles and giving prices. 


HENRY KASTENS 


Room 400, 418 W. 27th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 





Inc. 





TO KNOW WHEN — YOU NEED 





A 


Facsimile imprint 
reduced in size 
MG 2197 3 4PM 











IT IS TRUE 


it is unfortunately also true 
that with the rank and file 
it usually happens that 
the man who talks the 


BUT— 


Tp) 


should render to him. 


“‘He Profits Most Who Serves Best’’ 


longest and loudest about 
SERVICE is thinking 
about what the other fellow 


xv P. Jiconte bie y Sane Household Essentials 
Bond Pape: archment ‘aper id 
s i Shelf and Lining Paper 
For Letter and For Wrappin For Wrapping 
Billheads, and all Meats an . Bread, Conde. Household Vegetable Parchment 
ce Forms Dairy Products To Etc. White Waxed Paper 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Unusual Stories of 
Unusual Men 


(Continued from page 25 
other fellow knows just as muc!) and ;. 
just as honest as he is, and he makes }; 
a rule to make good any dissatisfactioy 
that arises. He has recently written , 
book which is soon to appear from the 
press and it has been his aim to give beg 
men the resuit of his experience in rear. 
ing queen bees with the hope that the, 
will avoid the pitfalls and benefit by hisin 
vestigations. One would think that jt 
would be detrimental to his interests to 
broadcast thus the results of years of 
experience and study, but his answer 
would be that he has never yet been hurt 
by rendering service to others. 

During the last two years there has 
been wide-spread interest in Rotarian 
Smith and his peculiar mail-order busi- 
ness in bees. Newspapers and maga- 
zines have referred to his work. Every 
bee journal in America has expanded the 
press notices of the daily papers. This 
publicity is deserved. Jay Smith is more 
than merely an unusually successful man 
in an unusual line of work. He is mor 
than a honey-bee expert with a high) 
developed conscience. His life and 
business activities are such that he is a 
distinct asset to his community and to 
society and a practical and sincere ex- 
ponent of the potency, in practice, o! 
the principles of Rotary. 

“T haven’t made a million dollars in 
this business, but I wouldn’t trade what 
I have for a million dollars,” says Ja) 
Smith “I know what joy success brings 
Here on my farm with my good wife 
and surrounded by fine friends, I am 
very happy. With bees humming every 
where, with flowers and fruit around 
me, with ample opportunity for hard 
work, and with all the fun that comes 
from a labor of love, why shouldn't on: 
rejoice ?” 


MYSELF 
By Oscar L. Vance 


Rotarian of Decatur, Ind 


VO men I know, and know fill 
I see them every day; 
One is the man my neighbors ki 
The other draws my pay. 


My neighbors know a kindly ma 
A man with honor crowned; 
The man I know is full of faults 

To human frai.ties bound. 


My heart’s desire is not a name, 
Nor is it worldly pelf; 

l only hope by earnest strides, 
To catch up with myself. 
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Con nent About Books 


ontinued from page 30.) 
ere is food for thought in the 
f rance. Those who find difficulty 
ehending the nature of this la- 
lividual will be interested in 
din. President Coolidge by Edward 
Elwe hiting (Atlantic Monthly Press, 
Rost This contemporary estimate:by 
\[a..achusetts and Washington jour- 
list. who has’ had exceptional opportu- 
| study the President at first hand, 
inest thing of its sort we have 
vet read. Mr. Whiting presents us with 
a biography which neither exalts unduly 
nor ct refuses to give credit where it is 


len in great places are thrice serv- 
ants: servants of the sovereign or state; 
servants of fame; and servants of busi- 
ness,’ wrote Bacon. So far as Coolidge 
is concerned, Mr. Whiting finds that 
there is much attention paid to the first 


and third of these qualifications—and that 


he President is content that the second 
should take care of itself. 


t 


Another List of Boys’ Books 


[Ast month there was printed in this 

department a list of books for boys 
which had been compiled by the Free 
Library of Wilmington, Delaware, and 
printed and given wide distribution by 


the Rotary Club of Wilmington. 


(he Rotary Club of New York City 


has also prepared a list of some one hun- 


ed books, arranged into three groups, 
i boys four to eight years, eight to 
and twelve to sixteen. It was 
committee representing 


1 
tweive, 


compiled by a 


seven hundred educators, school teachers, 
ibrarians, and business men throughout 


1 


The committee was 
omposed of Myron T. Scudder, head of 
he Seudder’s School for Girls, James 
owl, writer on current events, and John 
Martin, proprietor of John Martin’s 
Rook Shop and editor of “John Martin’s 
k,”’ a magazine for boys and girls. 


"he aim has evidently been to provide 
basic selection “safe, sane and con- 
rather than attempting a list 
‘uding all good books for children. 


ructive,” 


Twenty Books Selected for Boys, Age 4 to 8 


tor Children. Rand McNally. $2.00. 

Patter Book. Rand McNally. $2.00. 

hio. Collodi. Lippincott. $1.50. 

I Fairy Tales. Jacobs. Macmillan. $1.75 
Stories. Kipling. Doubleday. $1.90. 
Nonsense Book. Lear. Duffield. $3.50 
nder Clock. Pyle. $2.00. 
and Salt. Pyle. Harper. $2.00. 
the Golden River. Ruskin. Lippincott 
History of United States. Barber 
Kes. $3.00. 

Animal Book. Little. $3.00. 
Bird Book. Little. $3.00. 
“ie of Dr. Dolittle. Lofting. Stokes. 
Indian Fairy Book. Olcott. Houghton 
Aloud Book. Martin. $2.00. 

Idren Should Know. Mabie. Double 


‘$175 


arden Verses, Stevenson. Rand McNally. 


The Mysterious Island. 
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Fifty Famous Stories Retold. Baldwin. Amer. 
ook Co. T5c. 
oll, Ge Mouse and Little Red Hen. Jacobs. 


Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Harper. $1.75. 


Forty-five Books Selected for Boys, 


Age 8 to 12 

The Story of Siegfried. Baldwin. Scribner. 
$2.00. 

Juan and Juanita. Baylor. Houghton. $2.50. 

Master Skylark. Bennet. $1.90. 

Robinson Crusoe. Defoe. Harper. $1.75. 

The Story Book of Science. Fabre. Century. 
$2.50. 

Secret of Eyery Day Things. Fabree. Century. 
$2.50. 

A Wonder Book. Hawthorne. Houghton. $2.00 

The Jungle Book. Kipling. Doubleday. $1.90 

The Second Jungie Book. Kipling. Doubleday. 
1.90. 

The Wonderful Adventures of Nils. Lagerlof. 
Doubleday. $1.75. 

I amb’s Tales from Shakespeare. Harper. $1.75. 

Masterman Ready. Marryat. Jacobs. $1.50. 

Toby Tyler. Otis. Harper. $1.75. 

Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. Scribner 
$3.50. 

Men of Iron. Pyle. Harper. $2.00. 

Tom Sawyer. Twain. Harper. 2.50 or $1.00 

Huck Finn. Twain. Harper. $2.50 or $1.00. 

The Prince and the Pauper. Twain. $2.50 or 
$1.00. 

Swiss Family Robinson. Wyss. Harper. $1.75 

Master of the Strong Hearts. Brooks. Dutton. 
$2.00. 

The True Story of Christopher Columbus. Brooks. 
Lothrop. $2.00. 

True Story of U. S. Grant. Brooks. Lothrop. 
$2.00. 

Brooks. Lothrop. 


The True Story of Lafayette. 
$2.00. 


In the Days of Giants. Brown. Houghton. $1.50. 

Sir Marrok. French. Century. $1.75. 

The Lance of Kanana. French. Lothrop. $1.25. 

The Hundred Best Animals. Gask. Crowell. 
$3.00. 

Shasta of the Wolves. Baker. Dodd. $2.00. 

Dusty Starr. Baker. Dodd. $2.00. 


The Children’s Bible. Shermand and Kent. Scrib 


ner. $3.50 


Hollow Tree and Deep Woods. Paine. Harper 
1.75. 
Scouting with Mad Anthony. Tomlinson. Ap 
pleton. $1.75. 
Schultz. Houghton. 


Trail of _ Spanish Horse. 
L75 


Rolt-Wheeler. Lothrop. 


Poy with ‘U. S. Foresters. 


$1.75. 
Boy with U. S. Fisheries. Rolt-Wheeler. Lothrop. 
1.75. 
ee of the Cachalot. Bullen. Appleton. $1.75. 
At War with Pontiac. Monroe. Scribner. $1.00. 
Barnaby Lee. Bennet. Century. $1.90. 
Adventures of Billy Topsail. Duncan. Revell. 
1.75 
The yah Vikings. Boyessen. Scribner. $1.00. 
The Magic Forest. White. Macmillan. $1.00. 
The Children’s Homer. Colum. Macmillan. $2.00. 
The Golden Fleece. Colum. Macmillan. $2.00. 
Soldier Rigdale. Dix. Macmillan. $2.00. 
Hoosier School Boy. Eggleston. Scribner. $1.00. 


Forty-five Books Selected for Boys, 
Age 12 to 16 


Forty-five Books Selected for Boys, Age 12 to 16: 


The Arabian Nights. Harper. $1.75. 

The Boy Emigrants. Brooks. Scribner. $3.00. 

Two Years Before the Mast. Dana. Houghton. 
2.00. 

The Last of the Mohicans. Cooper. Scribner. 
$3.50 or G. & D. $1.00. 

Hans Brinker. Dodge. Scribner. $1.65. 

The White Company. Doyle. Harper. $2.50. 

The Man Without a Country. Hale. Little. 
$1.25. 

Tom Brown’s School Days Hughes. Harper. 
$1.75. 

Rip Varn Winkle Irving. Lippincott T5e. 

Westward Ho. Kingsley. Scribner. $3.50. 

Captains Courageous. Kipling. Doubleday. $1 90. 

Scottish Chiefs. Porter. Scribner. $3.50. 


King Arthur and His Knights. Pyle. Scribner 
$3.50. 
ally. $1.75. 


Ivanhoe. Scott. Rand McN 
Harper. $1.75 


A Virginia Cavalier. Seawell. 


Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton. Scribner. 
$2.50. 

Black Beauty. Sewell. Jacobs. $1.50 or G. & D. 
$1.00. 

Treasure Island. Stevenson. Harper. $1.75 or 
Scribner $1.00. 

The Black Arrow. Stevenson. Harper. $1.75 or 
Scribmer $1.00. 

Gulliver’s Travels. Swift. Harper. $1.75. 


Yankee at the Court of King 
Harper. $2.25. 
Verne. Scribner. 


A Connecticut 
Arthur. Twain. 
$3.50, 
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Hotel Poinsett, Greenville, S.C. 


How To Get 
A Modern Hotel 


For Your Town 


What does it take to start a 
Modern Hotel in your town? 
It takes the IDEA and the 
ACTION of one man—a civic 


leader; a Rotarian! 


It takes but one man to set 
the idea on foot and the Hock- 
enbury organization to carry 
it through! 


The Poinsett Hotel, of Green- 
ville, S. C., shown above, was 
in the beginning, the idea of 
one man! 


Will YOU be the man to see 
your town stand still for the 
lack of a Modern Hotel? Set 


the idea on foot! 


If YOU are the man, ask us 
to place your name on our list 
‘“*R-3", to receive each month 
a copy of The Hotel Finan- 
cialist, a journal devoted to 
community-financed Hotels. 


It’s sent gratis to Rotarians. 


eflOCKENBURYSYSTEMSnc 


- Penn~Harris Trust Bldg - 


— PE 
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New Self-Massaging Belt 
Reduces Waist—Easily/ 


Produces same results as an expert masseur, 
but far quicker, easier and less expensive. 
Substitutes good, solid, normal tissue for 
that bulky, useless, disfiguring fat, yet does 
it so gently that you hardly know it is there. 


delightfully 
obtain a normal 
your heart with 
your system by 


Science has found a easy 
quickly remove fat and 
line—without straining 
gymnastics or weakening 
ing. 

Formerly those who wished to reduce 
dieting or strenuous exercise had to go to a pro- 


waist 
violent 
starv- 


without 


fessional masseur. His method effectively dis 
lodged the fat and brought about the desired 
reduction. But it was expensive and time-con- 
suming, and so few could take advantage of it. 
Remarkable New Invention 

But now a wonderful new invention brings th's 
same effective method within the reach of al!. 
The Weil Scientific Reducing Belt uses this same 
massage principle, acting by means of its spe- 
cially prepared and scientifically fitted rubber. 
It is so constructed that as you wear it, every 
breath you take and every movement you make 
; ] inch 


imparts a constant gentle massage to every 
f this 


of the abdomen. Working fer you way 
every second, day and night, it reduces much 
more rapidly than ordinary massage, saving both 


time and money 


Actually Removes Fat 
It does not merely draw in your waist and make 
you appear thinner. It actually takes off the fat. 
Within a few weeks you find 4 to 6 inches gone 
from your waistline. At the same time all your 
stomach disorders, constipation, backaches and 
shortness of breath disappear, as the sagging 


internal organs are put back in normal place. 
Man or woman, you are filled with a wonderful 
new energy, and both lIcok and feel 10 to 15 
years younger. 

The Weil Belt is used by hundreds of profes 
sional athletes and jockeys because it nct only 
reduces quickly but at the same time preserves 


their strength. Highly endorsed for its healthful 


principles by physicians everywhere Satisfac 
tion guaranteed or your money back without 
question, 

Write today for full description. If you write 


at once you can also get in on a Special Reduce! 


Price Offer being made for a limited time Ma'l 
coupon today to THE WEIL HEALTH BUILDER 
COMPANY, 453 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 


FAVORS AND NOVELTIES 


Let our new Rotary 
catalogue help. It 
makes selection easy. 





THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
Everything a Club Needs 


39 W. Adams St. Chicago, III. 








way to 















As shown above, 
every move of 
vour body walk- 
ing, climbing 
stairs — merely 
breathing as you 
sit—causes the 
Weil Belt to mas- 
sage your abdo- 
men. It is work- 
ing for you every 
second. 


The Weil Health Builder Company, 

453 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without ob- 

ligation, complete description of the Weil 

Scientific Reducing Belt and also your 

Special 10-Diy Reduced Price Offer. 


Name 


Address 


HEAD- 


for all gather- 

ings of Rotar- 
iansand Ro- 
tarianettes. 





Send for prices 


M. HEFTER’S SONS 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
79 Flatbush Ave 
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ROTARY 


POSTED MONTHLY TO NEARLY 10,000 MEMBERS OF 
ROTARY CLUBS IN GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 


ADVERTISEMENT RATE: Ordinary Positions 48 Dollars per page 
Special positions at 25% Premium, subject to being unlet 


Inquiries should be sent either direct or through accredited 
PARTRIDGE & LOVE, Ltd., Broadmead, 
House, 17 Surrey Street, Strand 


Advertising tes t 
Bristol, Engines. an Clun 
. London, W. C. 2, England where 
will receive careful attention. 


The Magazine 


of 
British Rotary 
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Seton. 


The Book of Woodcraft. loublea- 
$2.00 utleday 


American Boy's Handy Book of Camp | ore ad 
0, = 


Woodcraft. Beard. Lippincott. ¢: 
es Nethed of Benjamin Franklin. Loughton 
The Tale of Two Cities. Dickens. Co 1opolitan 

3.50. =F 
David Copperfield. Dickens. Jacobs. %» 25, 
A Lincoln Conscript. Greene. Hought $17; 
Boy’s Life of Roosevelt. Hagerdorn Harper 


$1,75. 
The Cruise of the Dazzler, London.  Centyy, 
1.75. he 
The Call of the Wild. London. Gros: Te 
Poy . Life of Edison. Meadowcroft. Harps; 
75. ee 
Ollivant. 


Bob Son of Battle. Doubleday. $1.7; 


The Oregon Trail. Parkman. Little. §2 00. 

Conquests of Invention. Parkman. Century 
2.00. : 

aaa” Indians in Rockies. Schultz. Houghto; 
1.50. 

On the Warpath. Schultz. Houghton. $1.50 


Captain Chap. Stockton. Lippincott. $1.50. 


The Flamingo Feather. Monroe. Harper. &3.. 
Under Drake’s Flag. Henty. Scribner. $1.99 
With Wolfe in Canada. Henty. Scribner. 1.99 
With Lee in Virginia. Henty. Scribner. § \ 
Redskin and Cowboy. Henty. S--‘hner = &} 09 
avid Balfour. Stevenson. Scribner. $1.00. 

The Mutineers. Hawes. Atlante. \x. 





Among Our Letters 
(Continued from page 29.) 


cne would almost think that the Rotar: 
club was a social bureau whose service: 
were free to anyone for the asking. 

“Shoemaker, stick to thy last” is 
mighty good axiom for Rotary clubs to 
observe, and there is no sane reason wh 
a Rotary club should be imposed upon 
because of the ethics practiced. | will 
admit that to “put all the eggs in one bas 
ket” is probably a policy liable to cause 
regret, but believe it is the safe proce 
dure, as related to the gigantic task em- 
bodied in the real fundamentals which 
Rotary stands for, and as applied to the 
elevation of business ethics and _ stand 
ards. 

To have an unlimted number of unre 
lated tasks accepted by a Rotary Clu) 
means the fulfilling of no one to the sat 
isfaction of any of its members. 

Government activities needing suppor! 
of the greatest number of citizens in 
times of war, present an entirely differ- 
ent angle of the subject, which must take 
precedence, during the period of the war 
over anything else. 

May I compliment Rotarian Moffatt 
for his presentment of the case, which 
I am satisfied will meet with more ap 
proval than he anticipated at the time 
he wrote the article? 

Howarp M. Heston, 
Past President, Rotary Club. 
Buffalo, N. 


“Practice Rotary” 


I want to call the attention 
readers of “Spokes” and of the men 
of our club to the most remarkable 
cle of William Moffatt. under the 
of “What Is the Real Mission of 
tary?” as published in the January 
of THE Rorartan. Every member 1n¢ 
every officer of our club should reac. re 
read and ponder on this article, and 
studying the real live issue as pres 
by this far-seeing, hard-headed bus nes: 
Rotarian vote on what is the real mi-s!0! 
of Rotary. 

It is obviously impossible in the 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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Twilight 
By F. D. VAN AMBURG 
Editor of the “Silent Partner’’ 


iost peaceful hour in all the day or al) the nizht 
twilight. 

Vhen the Western skies blush with the light of 
’ lavy—when the first pale stars suggest their silver 
ht n the barefoot boy wends his way back from the 
re, there is something in a Summer twilight—some- 
thing sentiment that creeps into your heart. 

eht is a time when daylight dies—a time when the 
nt ts of the sun are gathered into the golden quiver— 

ien the artists of heaven paint on a constantly mov- 

is the colors of God’s own genius. 

[ am sitting in the twilight—sitting on the steps of 

listrict schoolhouse in a little town where I spent my 
lavs 1 boy. ; 
ave just spent an hour in this little old house of 

’ and the hour has made me glad, and it has made 

me s two forms of sentiment. 

ere was no old base-burner stove that warmed my 
ii-trozen feet, over forty years ago. The old wide-cracked 
ad been covered with narrow hardwood, but the same 
old side seats were there, and this made me glad. 

()ver on one side of the schoolhouse I could see, in my 
memory the faces of some mighty pretty girls, and on the 
other side of the room the dirty faces of some of my boy pals. 

\nd I could seem to hear them all singing, and when it 
was quiet, | could seem to hear them whispering—whispering 
through forty years or more. All my childhood playmates, al! 


my pals—all gone but four. : 
Sitting here on the steps of the old schoolhouse I seem 
to hear the evening bells tolling—three different churches 


calling in Christian competition. 
Like all little towns, we had more churches than we had 
to support them—and we had more pupils in our school 
han we could accommodate. 
Churches almost empty and the school crowded. 
\nd this is the thought that i get at twilight in a little 
wn of long, long ago; churches almost empty and the school 
cr¢ wded. 
\nd when I sit in a Rotary Club and see the men of all 
ds, coming together and getting together in the Service 
of humanity, I am convinced that this is not the twilight hour 
that this is the morning of a new day. 


NIGHT ON THE LAKE 
By CHARLES N. GILBERT 
Rotarian of A'bany, N. Y. 
"WIE shadows lie a’ong the lake, 
I hear the wood thrush call, 
The breeze is rustling in the brake, 
The moon rides high o’cr all. 
Soft laps the wave a’ong the shore, 
The air inspires like wine, 
No discord mars the perfect score 
Of harmony divine. 
Around, above the mountains tower, 
And in majestic psalm 
Proclaim to fretfu!l man the power 
Of God’s eternai ca'm. 
Mid scenes like these the thirsty sou, 
Pursued by deadly care, 
Drinks deep the peace that makes 1 
whole, 
For peace is ever there. 
The tumult of the city fills 
The ear with raucous noise, 
3ut in the silence of the hilts 
We hear the “Still small voice.” 
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believe in Beauty— 


in the power of Beauty to give happiness and that 
to help create, develop and perpetuate Beauty 
is the finest work I can do in the world.” 

Armand 


Armand Cold Cream Powder was created by 
Carl Weeks. It brings increasing loveliness to 
every woman who wants her complexion to ex 
press her best self. A national advertising 
campaign is carrying this message of happiness 
to millions of American women. 


The Armand merchandising policy brings happi- 


ness to retailers. It recognizes the beauty of 
truth. 


President 


Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas 
Ontario, Canada. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The « PINK : & ‘WHITE « BOXES 


Carl Weeks, 
Armand —Des Moines 


























ENGLISH SPORT REQUISITES 


For Golf and other Country Sports we are showing 
the Finest in Requisites that England can produce, 
Distinctive in Character, Exceptional in Quality. 


Illustrated Booklet sent upon request 


s%. Saka & Company 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


5l2 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
PARIS, 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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BUFFALO 


1100 Rooms _ 1100 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
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Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 


Plans have already been drawn and ground .purchased 
for other Statler-operated hotels in Boston and Detroit. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 
2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 


THE ROTARIAN 


DETROIT 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


ST. LOUIS 


650 Rooms 650 Baths 


Y 











Flowers 
Bring 





Send them often! 


You will find our selec- 
tions fresh and fragrant 
at all times. 


Flowers to distant places 
by wire. 


ASSOCIATED 
ROTARY FLORISTS 











Missing! 


JOSEPH E. KIRK, age, 25; 
height, 5’5”; weight, 125 Ibs, 
eyes, dark or brownish gray; 
hair, very dark brown, parted 
in middle; and wears tortoise 
shell rim glasses; occupation, 
salesman or advertising. His 
mother is anxious to hear from 
or about him. Write his brother, 
James P. Kirk, Court House, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














June 16th Thru June 20th 
Toronto, Canada 
Rotary International 


15th Annual Convention 


Be There 





























~ “MILLIONS DAILY”? ~ 
Trade Mark 











DANDY (¢~...._) } Gem Clips 








ha NOESTING PIN TICKET CO., Inc. 


WITH AN IMPROVED FRICTION SURFACE 


We manufacture 17 other different styles and sizes of paper clips 





Mount Vernon, New York j 
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Among Our Leiters 


(Continued from page +0.) 

ited space available to review or analyze 
this clear, clean-cut and most timely hap, 
dling of a live question that means ;, 
my judgment, the real future usefulnes 
and even existence of our beloved Rotary 
Here is a man that can not be stam. 
peded. Rotary must lead. It cannot gy; 
vive and remain a second best. Ag | 
take it, the lesson from this classic . 
the duties imposed on a member by R; 
tary membership is that each individu, 
Rotarian must practice Rotary in his ow, 
business. 


Think of the power that can be ey. 
tended in our community when ever 
member lives up to Rotary principles a; 
so plainly set forth by William Moffay 
[ think no more instructive and constryct. 
ive program could be put on at our meet. 
ings than the reading of this entire arti. 
cle and a discussion of the same, and | 
therefore, in all humility make this sug. 
gestion to our president and to the pro 
gram committee. Read the concluding 
paragraph of this article and let thi: 
super-Rotarian’s burning words flame wy 
in your souls. Did you ever hear a bet 
ter definition of Rotary? “It is a way 
of life; an attitude of mind; 
of the soul.” 


a posture 


J. W. Hint, 
Portland, Oregon 


Suggests Boys Work Auxiliary 


I am only a baby in Rotary and not 


the article by Mr. Moffatt in the January 
issue of our monthly ; however, I am tak 


comment is worthy of real 
thought and I agree with him that busi 
ness and worldly problems should be 
given the right of way, and boys work 


etc., as a smaller part of our work as an 


organization. 


I should like to encourage boys work 


among our members, as individuals, 0: 


form some sort of an auxiliary and call 
this club 


it the Rotary Boys Work Club; 
to be made up of Rotary members onl 


and all members desiring to join would 
be eligible to membership, to continue ow! 


present boys work. 
Harry C. Lyon 
New York, N. 


“Business the Logical Field’ 


The January issue of THe Ror ria? 





rfl 


contains many fine and inspiring art! 


cles, but William Moffatt has, to ™) 
mind, the best and most significan' an’ 


| at the same time, most timely dis¢ 
| I have ever read. 


I believe Mr. Moffatt has pu’ int 


clear understandable English the th: ug)! 


even sure that I qualify to comment on 


ing this liberty to say that Mr. Moffatt’s 
serious 


bee 


tio 


sit! 
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oj many ‘otarians throughout the whole 
embers of Rotary. In_ business, 
where ry membership is supposed 
to put sixty per cent of its time, and 
where reat majority of its influence 
must be. ‘s the logical field for the true 
work ach and every Rotarian, and 
there my notion, lies the hopes and 
the ise of the continued life and 
success of Rotary. ‘ 
No doubt, Mr. Moffatt’s article has 
been, and will continue to be, an inspira- 


many Rotarians, as it has been 
| believe it to be the best expo- 
{ Rotary’s field I ever read. 
RicHarp T. KEEFE, 
Kans. 


tion t 
to me 
sition 


Arkansas City, 


Fellowship—the Essence of Rotary 


\bout the mission of Rotary and Wil- 
iam Moffatt’s article in the January num- 
ber, may I voice my point of view. 
Briefly stated it is this: 

The primary purpose of Rotary, as de- 
termined by Paul Harris and his con- 
ireres, was to promote fellowship and 
cultivate better understanding of each 
other—and for mutual helpfulness. As 
the membership grew, acquaintance and 
ellowship broadened into friendship, and 
such better understanding and mutual 
helpfulness spread out locally, nationally, 
und then internationally. 

Never has Rotary at any time been de- 
voted to any cause, object, or purpose, 
except back of it lay the spirit of friend- 
ship, understanding, and _ helpfulness. 
Never at any time was better business 
methods a primary purpose of Rotary. 
In fact, for many years the business 
methods taught by Rotary, and now hap- 
pily outgrown, deterred many good men 
from joining our clubs. 

Helping Boy Scouts, crippled children, 
charitable institutions, better business 
methods are all subsidiary to the central 
thought and spirit. That central thought 
and spirit is Fellowship, and Fellowship 
means the breaking down of the barriers 
of caste and place and fear and greed, 
and the building up of a structure uni- 
mutual esteem, understanding, help- 
And by as much 
subsidiary, we 


lying 
fulness, and good will. 
emphasize the 
weaken the main structure. 
HERBERT JONES, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


is VA 


Rotary—A pplied 


iat would be your vote?” relative 
to Rotarian William Moffatt’s January 
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article on page 10. The Real Mission of | 


8) . . . 
Notary 1s to be a vital force—like gravi- 


‘ation, like electricity—and is of unusual 
applicition, Rotary is a power-house, 
he representative of a classification, or a 


‘Nm 


‘e of Rotarians is the relay-sta- 
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tion which conducts its vital force to any 
social, commercial, moral, and even relig- 
ious activity. Rotary should not be spe- 
cifically identified with any concrete en- 
terprise or reform; but whenever any 
specific activity is properly hooked on to 
International Rotary, it receives “the 
juice” by which to energize an enterprise 
for the betterment of humanity in what- 
ever line—and all lines are interdepend- 
ent. The whole pulls the part. There 


has always been a super-abundance of 


machinery, but no central international 
power plant to supply the vital force to 
operate the same. International Rotary 
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‘Thin Papers 
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JESLEECKS Ln PAPERS mate 





for COPIES of 


and Reports of all kinds. 
Write us for samples. 
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is such a plant. Any activity, or better- 
ment, may be quickened when properly 
harnessed to this great world-wide or- 
ganization. 

Electricity doesn't need to be any more 
than it is; it only needs to be applied 
So with Rotary principles. 

ARTHUR N. LINDSEY, 
Clinton, Mo. 


“Overdoing It” 
In reference to the question regarding 
the article written by William Moffatt 
I think that in some instances Rotary is 


duplicating other work, at any rate as 





Insurance Records 
Office Forms 
Specifications 
Factory Forms 
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Our Watermarked Grades: | 
FIDELITY ONION SKIN 
EMCO ONION SKIN 
VERILITE MANIFOLD — | 
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Turners Falls, Mass. 
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MEN! 
REDUCE 
INSTANTLY 


Take 2 to 4 inches off girth 
this easy, comfortable way 


Here is a safe, sure and easy way to instantly 
reduce girth 2 to 4 inches—all without the slight- 
est effort on your part. No bothersome exercise— 
no dieting—no inconvenience. Just wear the 
“‘Director’’—a scientifically designed and made to 
measure reductive belt—and excess fat dissolves 
like magic. 


away 


Make Clothes 
Fit Better 


No man who carries a 
paunch of excess fat can 
look well dressed. A 
heavy waistline is an ab- 
solute bar to correctly fit- 
ting clothes. It pulls the 





iy coat out of shape—makes 

trousers bulge and sag— 

P . causes the vest to slip 

Get rid of na and wrinkle. “Director” 
dangerous fat. puts an end to all this 


annoyance. Not only does it make clothes fit bet- 
ter and look better but it gives the wearer a de- 
lightful feeling of ease and comfort. 


DIRECTOR 


Melts Fat Away Like Magic 


Director gives more than temporary relief. It actually 
dates nenes fat away. It applies a firm but gentle 
pressure which automatically 
produces a continuous 
kneading motion with the na- 
tural movements of the body. 





This action tends to dissolve 

and scatter fatty deposits. y 

Thus the continued wearing of 

the Director permanently cor- 

rects over-development. Di- 

rector is woven to measure from 

the finest mercerized web elas- 

tic—all in one piece. No 

buckles, straps, a — 

or buttons. It slips on easily 

and is delightfully comfort- ee A 

able Endorsed by thousands fe 

of business and professional Director melts 

men excess fat away 
FREE PROOF— 
WRITE NOW Merchant Tailors 
Write today for a Di- Basie for special 

y proposition now of- 
rector and see for yourself a ge gl ed 


how effective it is as a flesh 
The price—made to 
Each 


tailors for first time. 


reducer. Here is an opportu- 


measure—is only $6.50. 


garment is guaranteed to be nity for profit while 
satisfactory or your money satisfying the faulty 
will be refunded promptly figures. No obliga- 
and the trial won’t cost you tion in featins the 
a penny. Be sure and give facts. Write today. 
height, weight and _ waist Landon & Warner, 
measure when ordering. The Dept. 31, 

coupon is for your con- 225 N. Michigan BI. 
venience. Tear it out and Chicago 





mail today. 
Landon & Warner, Dept. 33.225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
=—_m_ = SES ew ee ee ee 


Landon & Warner, 
225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Dept. 33, 


Send my Director under your money back guarantee. 
my height is.... 





My weight fg...ccccccocess 


Waist MCASUTE 18.......eeeeeeeeees 
C) $6.50 enclosed. 


ny 




















ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 


A complete new 
= catalogue just out. 
Send for it. 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
Everything a Club Needs 


39 W. Adams St. Chicago, Il. 











Musical Comedies and 
Revues, with full in- 


MINSTRELS structions for staging. 


You can stage your own show with our books. Full line of 


plays, music, crossfire, monologues, afterpieces, vaudeville 
acts and ae CATALOGUE FREE. 
N & CO., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 97, Chicage. 


T. S$. DENIS 
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regards “Boys.” If the boys question is 
being neglected in the cities where Ro- 
tary is working, then I say Rotary should 
take hold of it, otherwise “hands off.” 
The boys should be our first and last 
consideration. They are the men of to- 
morrow, but there is such a thing as over- 
doing it; therefore my reason for making 
the above statement. 
Lours MARSHALL, 
Appleton, Wis. 


One President’s Platform 


The article on “What Is the Real Mis- 
sion of Rotary?” in the January issue of 
THE RotarIAN is, to my mind, the most 
sensible and definite statement of the Ro- 
tary program that I have ever read. 

Perhaps the reason I am so appreci- 
ative of this article is because he says 
what I have been thinking, but have ex- 
pressed only in a general way. 

I am enclosing a copy of my message 
to the club in which I stated the platform 
on which my administration would func- 
tion. 

Personally, I feel that the use of the 
Rotary emblem on the door or window of 
their place of business is a challenge to 
the club and to the members—a challenge 
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that is bound to do us good r;:| 

do us harm. 
SYLVESTER A. Lona, Pr. 
Wichita 


Editor’s Note: The following is the 
ferred to by Rotarian Long: 


ler than 


ident, 
Kans, 


SSage - 


THE PRESIDENT’s MEssaci 


_ The Wichita Rotary Club is an indiyjay. 
is a living being with a personality as req)» 
as distinct as the persomality of any may... 
club. It has a soul, a mind and a body. |; }.." 
business. : Ce 
The Soul of Rotary is friendship. | 
of the heart hunger of man for man. 
meeting was called because a_ loneson, 
wanted the friendly contact of his felloy et 
ness men. He wanted friends who understood. 
Friendship is the channel betwee; : 
through which the life of each flows into the othe: 
Fach new friendship means new vitality at 
strength. - 
The Mind of Rotary is the ethical « 
of business. Rotary thinks of business terms 
of service. This attitude is taken as 4 matter 
of good common sense. It is the intelligent wa 
to conduct business affairs. 
Our code is not a matter of sentiment. it ; 
matter of brains. It is our i 


business le 
cause it pays and because it is good and wis 
follow the Golden Rule. 

The Body of Rotary is personal efficien 
own business. The tangible expression of 
Rotary soul and the Rotary mind _ is t 
work well done. 

Any social service is a valuable by-product 
a useful life, but the greatest service that a; 
man can render to society, is to do his own work 
with intelligence and skill. 

The Business of Rotary is to reproduce 
kind everywhere. The vigor and strength 
living thing, is shown in its ability to 
itself, to recreate its ideals in others, t 
duce its kind. 

To scatter seeds of friendship everywher 
make all men see business with intelligence a: 
sanity—to help every man do his own job bett 
—that is the business of Rotary. b 


What Is the Real Mission of Rotary? 


(Continued from page 11) 


successful? And our success is not con- 
fined to this one occupation. 

We have equal successes in all occu- 
pations, each yielding the same inferences 
as to extension. This is our contribution 
to this generation. This solution has 
not been achieved by acts of Parliament, 
by agitation, or by tumult; this is the 
fruit of right-thinking, and the willing- 
ness and courage to follow a recognized 
truth. Let the parliaments and _ con- 
gresses of the world take heed, and let 
the labor organizations look to it, and 
let both cease to mumble musty shibbo- 
leths, for the test and vindication of this 
philosophy is, it works! Nothing hith- 
erto promulgated has had that merit. 
Nothing has worked. All have split on 
the rock of human nature, and that is 
why the world is like a cats’ concert; 
that is why it is ruled by the law of 
beak and claw.” 

But will not this solution also split on 
the rock of human nature? Why should 
it? The employer is left and his profits 
are left. A premium is put on ability, on 
thrift, on foresight and on acumen. The 


| employee is left, but with a direct interest 


in the success of his firm and an incen- 
tive to help it. The public are left, but 


with the demonstrable conviction that 
an enlightened ideal of Service has given 
real and indisputable service. And the 
State is left to look after its own legiti- 
mate business, but relieved of the distrac 
tion and harassment of continual striie 
between master and man that injures Its 
revenues, stultifies its efforts and mort 
gages its time. Human nature can be 
blamed for many things, but it is seldom 
blind to its own interests. All interests 
are served in this solution. 

I have got into hot water in some 


quarters because I dared to suggest 


the emblem should be displayed.  \\ell 
my withers are entirely unwrung, w!iic!l 
being interpreted, means that |! 


wholly unrepentant. If any Rot 
can show why it should not be disp aye! 
under the scheme, roughly outlin 
these two articles, I shall 
obliged to him, but I make the provis 
that it must be under the cond ‘io! 
named. 


be 


Accountants display a certificate. 0¢- 
culists a diploma, as do chemist: and 
quite a number of others. Why ou en 
blem should be regarded as of les mo- 
ment than these escapes me. Our 
will yet be universally recognized . - tit 
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fonor, as the Token of Serv- 
Guerdon of a vitalizing Ideal. 
ike it a coveted and prized 
the footrule of conduct, and 
st of a man. That is my an- 
he badge-hider, to the. “hush, 
ise who hides his talent tied 
napkin. The impingements of 
too salty for some men, and 
y stub their mental toes they 


Rot has arrived at a moment of 
sis. This’ moment of pause 
believe, i8*occurring in many 
i the best minds in Rotary, provides the 
y interregnum for afresh orien- 
f policy. Rotary is a mighty in- 
ternational instrument. to wield, and only 
ind splendid purpose can do it 





“The Parliament 
of Man” 


(Continued from page 14) 

have followed Rotary into Canada, and 
of which may plan to follow Rotary 
into other countries of the world. 

| propose a plan founded on the Ro- 

y movement, in which I include similar 
organizations modeled after Rotary. 

Nor is the proposal a noyel one to Ro- 


tarians. The last of the six objects of 
Rotary, as set out in the Constitution of 
Rotary International, is “The advance- 


ment of understanding, good will, and in- 
ternational peace through a world fel- 
lowship of business and professional men 
united in the Rotary ideal of service” ; 
and nearly 10,000 Rotarians from all over 
the world, assembled in their interna- 
tional convention at St. Louis, heard Ro- 
tarian Warren G. Harding, while on his 
ast fateful trip, declare, “Oh, fellow- 


Kotarians, your service is not alone in | 


leveloping your ideal, it is in putting 
ur ideal into practice. The thing that 
orld needs today, more than any- 

hing else, is to understand that only ser- 
vice will bring about restoration after 
the tumult of the world war. . . . If 
id plant a Rotary club in every com- 
munity throughout the world I would do 
ind then I would guarantee the tran- 
julity and the forward march of the 


world 
Consideration Applicable to the 
Predicate and Prerequisite to a 
“Practicable” Plan 
_ the plan, I propose, proceeds on the 
lollowing considerations : 
l \ll wars are waste — economic, 
social, and spiritual. 


tion people of every nation realize 


bstractly. 
‘) In the concrete, there can be no 
“agic ‘ormula for peace, nor any fiat of 
nternstional law nor any treaty that 


(2) In the present state of civiliza- | 


ne tage of war, oppose it and desire | 





| 


} 
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will certainly prevent war so long as the 
causes of war exist: and no miracle will 
remove the causes of war. 


(4) If we would insure world peace, 
we must find the causes in which war 
has its genesis and abate them. 


(5) The causes of all war are laid 
either (a) in selfishness on the part of 
one or the other belligerant, growing out 
of the desire to get, as manifested in the 
greed of business or in the avarice or 
vanity of individuals, or (b) in nervous 
and irritable misunderstandings, jealousy, 
suspicion and distrust between nations, 
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arising out of centuries in which nations 
as well as men have generally acted 
selfishly. 

(6) <Any formula for 
and any treaty designed to insure it, that 
does not take into account the elemental 
selfish human impulses that make war 
possible, is fallacious and illusory. Any 
practicable plan for peace must reconcile 
these selfish impulses, as well as the mis- 
understandings, jealousy, suspicion, and 
distrust arising from them, with the de- 
sire for peace. 


(7) Such a 


world peace, 


reconciliation cannot be 








and personal hygiene. 





and the outdoor life 


entific methods. 








Battle Creek 


| N the picturesque city of Battle Creek, Michigan, is 
situated a unique “School of Health”—where thou 
| sands come annually to learn how to maintain eff 
| ciency and health through ‘ 
Battle Creek is truly an “Educational Health Center”— 
the result of fifty years of growth and development. A 
continuous series of physical training activities, health 
lectures, food demonstrations, educational moving pic- 
tures, concerts and entertainments add profitable and 
refreshing interest to the daily program. 
The visitor to Battle Creek absorbs a wealth of 
information upon the subjects of healthful living 


‘biologic living.” 


some, anti-toxic dietary; the necessity of phys- 
ical activity, fresh air, sunshine, posture training 
these and other essentials 
are demonstrated by the most practical and sci- 


An interesting booklet 


“A Visit To BATTLE CREEK’ 


will be sent free on request 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Battle Creek (Box 223) Michigan 
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Rotarians, Sponsor a Band 








more definite returns to your community 
than your help in organizing, and spon- 
soring a band. 


N° service will give greater satisfaction or 


Help your Legion Post, Boy Scouts, schools or 
community to attain their ambition. Conn will 
help without obligation—our long experience is 
at your service. 


Remember Conn Instruments are so easy to 
play. dey y inspire beginners and speed their prog- 

World famous professionals rega onns 
ane supreme. Write our Band Service Depart- 
ment now for farther information. 


ONN 


LARGEST 

OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
358 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 


Highest Honors at 
World Expositions 














KLERS 
Collection Notices 
Goodwill Builders 


For Rttention 


Engraved - Lithograph in colors on 
white gummed paper, perforated and 
bound in books of 250 
Notices each. 


separately 


O2 ORANGE 








30 DAYS CREDIT 
RHARGES made during the month 
Ss? are due for payment on the first, 
~¥ must be paid by the tenth.Please 
pay your account every 30 days 











A1 purPLe 










‘3 FAN DOUBTEDLY this matter has 
“EY been overlooked. An early reply 
will be greatly appreciated 








Attach by one end under the amount 
due. Respect brings respect. A trial 
will prove. 
1M-4 Books $6.00 5M-20 Books $20.00 
2M-8 Books 10.00 10M-40 Books 35.00 


Delivered postage prepaid. 
May we send you samples of the other 
kinds? Order to-day. 
Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 


6.6. Stuckler Geo. 


122 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


ROTARY SEALS 


wun” on 23K Gold Face in Official Colors 


ae 
r100 $7.50 per 1000 
Se: INTERNATIONAL HATTERS SUPPLY CO., Inc 
14 West 4th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Hotel Sherman 








Rotary Club Hotel 
In the Heart of Chicago 
hicago 


| Write R after your name when you register (R). 
| Luncheon of the Chicago Rotary Club every 
| Tuesday at this Hotel at 12:15. Visiting Rotar- 
| ians always welcome. 





























Can You Speak? | 


Executives Proclaim My 


_ “Putting It Across” 


To be the most “Electric” 
Logical, Concise, Interesting 
Book yet written on 
HOW To Prepare a Speech 

To Whip It Across 
Genuine Flexible Leather Cover 
50 per Copy 


GEORGE E. BROOKS 


Instructor in Public Speaking 











LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS | 
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be produced by the mere agreement 9; 
rulers or of governments; anything ej. 
fective must be founded on the muty,) 
respect, friendship, and goodwill of th. 
peoples from whom the rulers and goy. 
ernments derive their powers. 


(8) Selfishness between nations, 
well as national suspicions and distryy 
has the same basis as selfishness, sys. 
picions, and distrust between individyal; 
and may be overcome or abated only with 
a recognition of this same basis, be- 
cause the ideals and ambitions of a na. 
tion are but the composite of the ideals 
and desires of its nationals. 

(9) No plan “by which the United 
States may cooperate with other nations 
to achieve and preserve the peace of the 
world” is a “practicable plan”, unless jt 
provide machinery, for putting the plan 
into effect, which is suited to the temper 
of the people of the United States and is 
adequate for the purpose. Without such 
machinery the plan is mere speculative 
theory. 


The Plan 
ONCRETELY, I propose, as _ the 


“practical means whereby the United 
States can take its place and do its share 
toward preserving world peace” 


1. THE ORGANIZATION 


A great International League of Men 
(Rotary International), composed of a 
group of members (a Rotary club) in 
every community in the United States 
and in every other country of the world, 
with one man in each group from each 
business or profession represented in the 
community, and all imbued with Rotary 
ideals and the Rotary philosophy of life, 
and all espousing the objects of Rotary, 

, “To encourage and foster: (a) The 
ideal of service as the basis of all 
worthy enterprise; (b) High ethical 
standards in business and professions; 
(c) The application of the ideal of ser- 
vice by every Rotarian to his personal, 
business, and community life; (d) The 
development of acquaintance as an 0)- 
portunity for service; (e) The recogni- 
tion of the worthiness of all useful oc- 
cupations and the dignifying by each Ro- 
tarian of his occupation as an opportunity 
to serve society; (f) The advancement 
of understanding, good wili, and interna- 
tional peace through a world fellowship 
of business and professional men united 
in the Rotary ideal of service.” 

2. THE ProGRAM 


The propagation throughout the worl’ 


of the practical philosophy of service °° 
as to abate the causes of war which are 
laid in selfishness; and the development, 
each as a prerequisite to the other, of 
contact, acquaintance, friendship, go0d- 
will, and confidence among the business 
men of all nations and through them 
among the nations themselves, so as 10 
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abate the causes of war that are laid in 
misunderstandings, jealousy, suspicion, 
and distrust; these results to be attained 
by a carefully prepared, well considered, 
intelligent, strongly centralized, militant 
propaganda, conducted by Rotary Inter- 
national through its member clubs and 
by them through their members, so as to 
reach every business man in the world. 
in accordance with the following pro- 
gram. 

A. The establishment as rapidly as 
possible of a Rotary club in every com- 
munity of the world. 

B. The development through Rotary 
of personal friendships between Ro- 
tarians in different countries by the fol- 
lowing means: 

(1) The visiting of Rotary clubs in 
one country by the Rotarians of other 
countries. (Every year, hundreds of Ro- 
tarians from other countries visit Rotary 
clubs in the United States; and an even 
greater number of American Rotarians 
visit Rotary clubs abroad. Two years 
ago a large group of the sons of London 
Rotarians paid a week’s visit to Barce- 
lona, Spain, as the guests of the Rotary 
Club of Barcelona, and this year the same 
group visited Paris, France, as the guests 
of the Rotary Club of Paris.) 

(2) The holding of inter-city meet- 
ings between nearby Rotary clubs of dif- 
ferent countries. (Hundreds of Rotary 
inter-city meetings are held each year. 
At the charter meeting of the Rotary 
Club of Ostend, Belgium, many British 
Rotarians were present; and at the 
charter meeting of the Rotary Club of 
Brussels, Rotarians were present from 
the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Holland, and Spain. After Rotary is 
well established in all the allied and 
neutral countries of Europe and the 
Board of Directors of Rotary Interna- 
tional authorizes its extension into Ger- 
many, it could be planned to arrange for 
a large attendance of Rotarians from 
nearby French and Belgian clubs at the 
charter meeting of the first Rotary Club 
organized in Germany. At a time when 
the Irish question was most acute, the 
Rotary clubs of Belfast and Dublin held 
joint “get-together” meetings. ) 

(3) Attendance at District Confer- 
ences. (For administrative purposes, Ro- 
‘ary in North America is at present 
divided into forty-one districts, each 
under a district governor and each hold- 
ing, early in the fall, a two-day confer- 
ence of the presidents and secretaries of 
all clubs in the district, and, in the spring, 
4 two-day conference of all Rotarians in 
the district, Practically all presidents 
and secretaries attend the fall confer- 
‘nce; and registration at the spring dis- 
triet conference is generally equal to at 
east one-third of the number of Ro- 
‘arian: in the district. There are inter- 
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national districts on the border between 
the United States and Canada, and, while 
the Republic of Mexico is now a single 
district, it is likely that there will be in- 
ternational districts created on the border 
between Mexico and the United States; 
and it is expected that other interna- 
tional districts can be formed through- 
out the world.) 

(4) Attendance at the annual meeting 
of the International Council in Chicago, 
when the officers and directors of Ro- 
tary International, including all district 
governors, together with the seven prin- 
cipal Rotary International committees, 
composed of men from all over the world, 
meet for one week to plan and study the 
Rotary program for the year. (This has 
been the custom for several years.) 

(5) Attendance at the annual con- 
vention of Rotary International. (Every 
year thousands of delegates from all over 
the world attend this convention. In 
1921, when it was held in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, one thousand Rotarians of the 
United States and Canada crossed the At- 
lantic on two chartered liners. This 
year, Rotary International declined the 
invitation of Mexico City, Mexico, to 
hold the international convention there, 
in order to hold it in Toronto, Canada.) 

C. The creation by Rotary Interna- 
tional of a Committee on International 
Relations and Goodwill, composed of one 
Rotarian from each Rotary country, 
which shall meet in Chicago annually at 
the time of the Council Meeting to con- 
sider the relations and possible misunder- 
standings between Rotary countries and 
to recommend to the Board of Directors 
of Rotary International a program de- 
signed to improve international relations, 
create international goodwill, and pre- 
serve world peace. (A Rotary committee 
on the extension of Rotary already per- 
forms many of the functions of the pro- 
posed Committee on International Rela- 
tions and Goodwill.) 

D. A_ great propaganda agitation 
through Rotary (conducted similarly to 
Rotary’s campaign for business ethics) 
for tolerance and international goodwill 
based on a better knowledge of other na- 
tions and a better understanding of inter- 
national relations, as follows: 

(1) A program designed to educate 
Rotary clubs and Rotarians by: 

(a) Informative articles in THE Ro- 
TARIAN, the official organ of Rotary In- 
ternational which is published in Eng- 
lish, and in “Rotary,” the official organ 
of the Rotary clubs of the British Isles, 
and in such other Rotary periodicals as 
may be published by national groups of 
Rotary clubs. (Such articles are already 
appearing in Tue Rotarian and 
“Rotary.” ) 

(b) Rotary pamphlets, in all lan- 
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For long, 
hard wear 


Use Star Brand Type- 
writer Ribbons No.8593. 
They stand up under 
hardest wear, for the 
longest time. Made in 
Blue,Purple,Green,Red 
and Brown Record and 
Copying, as well as 
seven shades of Black 
Record; alsoin all com- 
binations of colors, for 
every typewriter, copy- 
ing, and printing ma- 
chine. 





Star Brand No. 9099 is a 
good ribbon that gives sharp, 
black impressions. 

Star Brand Regular Ink- 
ing serves faithfully for 
general use. 

If your dealer has no Star 
Brand Ribbons, write to 
our nearest warehouse. 

MultiKopy letters for 
better copies. om 
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guages, designed as manuals of instruc- 
tions for Rotary clubs and Rotarians in 
carrying out Rotary’s program for bet- 
ter international relations and world 
peace. (Similar manuals for other Ro- 
tary activities have been used.) 

(c) Stated Rotary meetings to be 
held by every Rotary club in the world 
during the same week to discuss the same 
international problem. (Similar meet- 
ings, with standardized programs, have 
been held for years; and, this year, the 
subject for the anniversary meeting, 
which was held by every Rotary club 
during the week of February 23rd, was 
“Goodwill-International”. ) 

(d) Special Rotary meetings to be 
held by every Rotary club in the world 
during the same week to consider urgent 
international problems, suddenly arising. 
(At the telegraphic request of the presi- 
dent of Rotary International to the Ro- 
tary district governors, the subject of 
Japanese relief was brought to the atten- 
tion of every Rotary club in the world; 
and a Rotary relief fund of many thou- 
sands of dollars, demonstrating Rotary’s 
international solidarity, was placed in the 
hands of the Tokyo Rotary Club.) 

(e) The discussion of international 
problems and relations at district con- 
ferences. 

(f) The discussion of international 
problems and relations at the Interna- 
tional Convention. (For several years 
every International Convention has been 
opened with a pageant in which the flag 
was displayed and the national air played 
of every nation represented in Rotary, 
and which was designed to promote in- 
ternational goodwill; and a session at 
every International Convention has been 
devoted to “Rotary-around-the-World”, 
with addresses from representatives of 
every country represented in Rotary.) 

(2) A program designed to educate 
the communities in which the Rotary 
clubs are located, and the public gener- 
ally, by: 

(a) The publication, at the instance 
of Rotary clubs and Rotarians, of articles 
in newspapers and periodicals on timely 
international problems. 

(b) Agitation for international good- 
will in craft associations by Rotarians 
who are members thereof. 

(c) A great propaganda agitation one 
week each year (during Rotary Anni- 
versary Week) to arouse interest in in- 
ternational relations. (This can be 
carried out through the churches, schools, 
and newspapers, similarly to the propa- 
ganda activity of Boys’ Week.) 

E. The annual convention of Rotary 
International—A Wortp PARLIAMENT OF 
BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN. 

F. The establishment, through the 
efforts of all Rotarians in each craft, of 
international craft associations, or of 
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contact between the national craj ,. 
sociations of the different countries or 
of contact between the craftsmen of 4jj. 
ferent countries. (At conventions ,; 
Rotary International, “sectional” neq. 
ings of the Rotarians in particular cra}; 
have been held for years. Following ty 
precedent set by Rotary’s Edinburg! 
Convention, the American Bar Associa. 
tion and the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World are this year holding 
their conventions in London, England 

G. An agitation by American Ro. 
tarians for the establishment, in the De. 
partment of State of the United States 
of a Bureau of International Relations 
and Goodwill, and by Rotarians of other 
countries of similar bureaus in the For- 
eign Offices of their respective countries, 

H. In case of threatened or impend- 
ing war, the calling by the President o{ 
Rotary International of a conference o{ 
representative Rotarians both from the 
countries involved and from other coun- 
tries, in an effort to preserve peace: Ro- 
tary International, meanwhile, through 
the Rotary clubs, conducting an agitation 
throughout the world for arbitration or 
other peaceful settlement. 

I. Following the example of Rotary, 
the extension into other lands of similar 
clubs which have been organized in the 
United States on the model of Rotary 
(Rotary, because of its own limited mem- 
bership, has always favored the organ- 
ization of similar clubs designed to incul- 
cate, in another group in the commun- 
itv, Rotary principles and philosophy. ) 


The Argument 


OU, who read, suppose, for a mo- 

ment, that Rotary did not- exist and 
that the machinery of the plan herein 
proposed was therefore only imaginary 
you would say the organization for et- 
fecting the plan was visionary. Kotar) 
has already made real the machinery {or 
its plan of world peace. Is its program 
any more visionary? May not Kotary 
make its program for peace as real as its 
organisation for carrying out that pro- 
gram? 

Oftentimes, the most complex problem 
has the simplest solution; but the solu 
tion, by reason of its very simplicity, 
escapes attention, as simple fundamentals 
are lost sight of in the intricacies of the 
problem itself. 

Every human experience goes to 510! 
that selfishness and _ intolerance 4f° 
abated, when men become friend:, ai’ 
that suspicion and distrust exist ©! 
where men do not really know each other 
In community after community, 
Rotary clubs have been organiz |, 4 
sociation has begotten acquaintan ¢. 
quaintance has begotten friendsh », 2% 
friendship has begotten tolerance, indet™ 
standing, and confidence, and s done 
away with suspicion and distrust. Wh 
is true of individuals and of comn umities 
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How often it has been 


“< true o: ations. 
said that, if the people of two nations 
sould bu really know and understand 
each other, there could be no war! The 
dificult. has been to find the means to 
bring that about. Rotary is the answer. 
Most of Rotary’s remarkable growth 
has bec: in the last ten years. It is now 
as. firt established in most of the 
West European countries as it was 
in the United States ten years ago. It is 
entirely reasonable to assume that in ten 
vears more Rotary will be well estab- 


lished in all countries of the world. 
accomplish 


\Vhat may not Rotary 
through its diversified contacts and the 
accumulated influence of one man from 


every kind of business in every com- 
munity in every country of the world? 
May not a league of men in Rotary suc- 
d in a world where a league of na- 
tions has failed and where world courts, 
associations of nations, and other schemes 
are mere speculative theories? 

Rotary is not a theory. Rotary is a 
fact. The machinery for putting its plan 
into effect already exists; that this ma- 
chinery is suited to the temper of the 
people of the United States, thirteen hun- 


ceed 
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dred American Rotary clubs attest; and 
the program of Rotary is not speculative 
theory of the visionary but the well 
thought out, practicable plan of hard- 
headed, successful business men. 

Through Rotary as an organization, 
through Rotary as a program, through 
Rotary as a great social movement, the 
people of United States are already co- 
operating with twenty-five other  na- 
tions for the “advancement of under- 
standing, good will and international 
peace through a world fellowship of 
business and professional men united in 
the Rotary ideal of service.” 

Through the association of many na- 
tions in war came about an unprecedented 
international cooperation, in which men 
of many nations acted unselfishly in un- 
wonted sacrifices, and from which many 
predicted a new era of unselfish coopera- 
tion in the world; but, as the armies were 
demobilized, so, too, were the forces of 
cooperation and unselfishness. Rotary 
seeks to mobilize, again, in peace and for 
peace, the forces of cooperation and un- 
selfishness that heretofore have been 
mobilized only in war. Rotary, parlia- 
ment of business today, would become the 
preserver of world peace, tomorrow. God 
give Rotary more power, 





Making the Convention Budéget 


(Continued from page 22) 


have often expressed the wish to be con- 
sidered just as members of their own 
clubs. This year, therefore, the item for 
expenses of International past presidents 
has been eliminated from the budget. 
The officers, directors, and others 
whose expenses will be paid include the 
members of the International Board of 
Directors, for whom the budget provides 
a traveling allowance and expenses for 
seven days in the convention city to in- 
clude the final meeting of the Board and 
the convention (it might be noted that 
this year this item includes expenses of 
one director from New Zealand and an- 
other from London, England) ; the Con- 
vention (Program) Committee chairman 
and four members of his committee, 
whose expenses will cover seven days. 
The committee chairmen of R. IL, the 
treasurer of R. I., and the district gov- 
ernors and presidents of national units 
who ave their expenses paid for four 
hotel days, the actual time of the conven- 
tion, and the secretary of R. I. who has 
his expenses paid for ten days, to include 


the fi al preparation for tiie convention, 
the final meeting of the Board of Direc- 
ri the convention, the first meeting of 
the new Board of Directors and the 


‘ettline up of the final work of the con- 
Yention In addition all the foregoing 


lave their traveling expenses paid. 


The Proceedings of the Convention, 
issued annually, is a complete, printed and 
bound report of everything that occurs 
for the benefit of the Rotary Clubs during 
the Convention. It is considered as part 
of the administrative expense. One copy 
of the book is sent to each Rotary club 
without charge. Additional copies are 
sold at a nominal price to individuals, 
libraries, etc. Fifteen hundred dollars of 
the Convention budget is allotted for edit- 
ing, printing, binding and distributing the 
Proceedings, with $750 allowed for re- 
porting the Proceedings, the reports be- 
ing used also for compilation of the Daily 
Convention Journal and for local news- 
paper publicity. 

The Committees on Credentials, Reso- 
lutions, and Elections, which are ap- 
pointed by the International president, 
and each one of which has important and 
exacting duties to perform, all have 
allottments made from the budget as pre- 
vious experience has shown their ex- 
penses to be. 

The entire clerical and administrative 
force of the convention, which looks after 
the thousand and one details of the con- 
vention, is cared for by the trained force 
of the Secretary’s office, a small section 
of which is transferred to the convention 
city for the period of the convention be- 
cause experience has shown this can be 
done with considerably less cost than 


t 
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The Bancroft - - - - Worcester, Mass 
Chas. S. Averill, Mer. : 

The Ten Eyck - - - - - Albany, N. Y. 

R. J. DeLong, Harry R. Price, Mgrs. — 

Hotel Utica - - - - - - - Utica, N. Y. 

Walter Chandlér, Jr., Mer. . 

The Onondaga - - - - Syracuse, N. Y. 

Proctor C. Welch, Jos, Grogan, Mgrs. , 

The Seneca - - - - - Rochester, N. Y. 

Lewis N. Wiggins, Mgr i 

The Rochester - - Rochester, N. Y. 

Lewis N. Wiggins, Mgr 


The Robert Treat - Newark, N. J. 


Charles A, Carrington, Mgr 


The Stacy-Trent - - - - Trenton, N. J. 
Charles F. Wicks, Mer 

The Penn-Harris - - - Harrisburg, Pa. 

B. F. Welty, Mer 

The Lawrence - - - - - - - Erie, Pa. 
W. A. Cochran, Mgr 

The Portage - - - - - - Akron, Ohio 
Harry Halfacre, Mer 

The Durant - - - - - - - - Flint, Mich. 
Geo. L. Crocker, Mgr. 

The Mount Royal - - - Montreal, Can. 
Vernon G. Cardy, Mer. 


The King Edward --- Toronto, Can. 


S. Muldoon, Mer 


The Royal “Connaught- Hamilton, Can. 
F A. E. Carter, Mer ; 
The Prince Edward - - Windsor, Can. 
M. R. Gilbert, Mgr. 
The Clifton - - - Niagara Falls, Can. 
Open May to September 
Under Construction 
The Roosevelt - New York City, N. Y. 
The Olympic - - Seattle, Washington 
The Niagara - - Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Projected 


Alexander Hamilton - Faterson, N. J. 


Admiral Beatty - St. John, N. B., Can 
Also the “Colonial Chain” 
The Colonial - - - - - Gardner, Mass 
The Burritt - - - New Britain, Conn 
The Pontiac - - - - - - Oswego, N. Y 


Also 25 others projected. 
European Correspondent: U.N. I. T. I. 


(Unione Nazionale Industrie Touristiche 
Italiane) 
European Countries. 


Operating fifty hotels in 


United Hotels Company 


Frank A. Dudley ---------- President 
Frederick W. Rockwell - - - Vice-President 
J. Leslie Kincaid - - - - - Vice-President 


Horace L. Wiggins Vice-President 
D. M. Johnson --------- Secretary 
Geo. H. O’Neill - Gen. Mgr., Canadian Hotels 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
25 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


The Hallmark Y of Hospitality 














amazing low price of $2.50, 
Perfect in material, work- 
manship and finish. 
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FINE PIPES 


50 For a limited time, I offer 
Pipe Smokers these fine 
hand turned imported Ital- 
ian Briar Pipes at the 










GUARANTEED 
SUPERIOR 

to any $5.00 pipe 

you ever saw. Order 

one TODAY. Your 

money back if not entire 

ly satisfied. 


HERBERT GREGSON 


622 G Tyler Place 
WEST NEW YORK - N.J. 





In 
March 
and 


April 


Presidents become 
Past Presidents— 





Secretaries become 
Past Secretaries— 
andall the boys are marshalled up 
to cheer them out and others in. 
What better expression of good- 
will and appreciation of work 
well done than the presentation 
ola 
Special Diamond Center 
Past President and 
Past Secretary 
Button, Charm or Jewel. 


The thought behind such a Club 
Gift is in itself an additional 
incentive to the Officers elect. 


Order now through your Club Jeweler or 


direct from 


The Miller Jewelry Co. 


Greenwood Bldg. 6th and Vine 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











Price $10.00 Per Gross 


Beistle Rotary Hat 


Is as essential to any Rotarian Dinner as the ‘‘food’ 
and ‘‘talk’’; all three go together. Service—your tele- 
graphic order will be shipped on first train. No dis- 
appointments from this «nd. As Rotarians are gener- 
aly interested in other-organizations, we manufacture 
similar hats for Mystic Shrine, I. O. O. F., Moose, 
K. T., Elks, K. of C., U. C. T., and many other 
organizations, as well as Patriotic and Children’s hats 
for picnics, etc. 


Descriptive price list upon request. 


BEISTLE CoO. 


18 Burd Street Shippensburg, Pa. 


Yours for service 





ENGRAVING EMBOSSI 
PRINT! 


LETTERHEADS BUSINESS CARDS 
&SOCIAL STATIONERY 
SXETCNES SUBPITTED ON REQUEST 
CENTURY ENGRAVING «EMBOSSING CO. 
19 SOUTH WELLS ST.CHICAGO-US.A. 
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**A City is Known by Its Hotels”’ 


HOTEL BOND 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Accommodating 1000 Guests 
Harry S. Bond 
Retary Luncheons Mondays, at 12:15 
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would be required to assemble and train 
an equally efficient force in the conven- 
tion city. 

A detailed statement of the budget of 
the administrative fund, provided by the 
fifty-cent addition to the per-capita dues, 
follows: 


Note: It will be observed that the dues of 
fifty cents for convention administrative expenses 
apply only to certain sections of Rotary Inter- 
national. There is a sound reason for this. 
Rotary International—Association for Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland has its own administration ex- 
penses to pay and its own annual conference to 
finance. The other countries which do not pay 
the tax are remote from those centers where con- 
ventions are normally held and in paying the ex- 
penses of delegates are paying more than the per 
capita dues would amount to, and considerably 
more than the expenses of delegates and the per 
capita dues together would amount to in the 
countries where the dues apply. It was not con- 
sidered just, therefore, to place an additional as- 
sessment on the members of these clubs. 


EstimATED INCOME 
Semi-Annual Period—July 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1923: 
84,080 Rotarians in the United States, 
Canada, Newfoundland, Cuba, Mex- 
ico and Porto Rico at 25 cents 
GUE: erp ae ae dt » Us koe ta aoe an $21,020.00 


Semi-Annual Period—January 1,.to June 
30, 1924: 
87,675 Rotarians in the United States, 
Canada, Newfovndland, Cuba, Mex- 
ico, and Porto Rico at 25 cents each 21,918.75 


$42,938.75 


EstiMATED ADMINISTRATION EXPENSES 


Coenen Department of Secretary’s 
ce: 
Supervision and clerical... .$7,500.00 
Office rent, furniture, etc., 


at Convention City..... - 500.00 
Additional Clerical help for 

Secretary and Convention 

Manager at Convention 

City during Convention 1,000.00 
Printing and Stationery... 500.00 
Office Supplie® .... asc ves 250.00 
Postage and Expressage... 250.00 
Telephone and _ Telegraph 

eee ee ree 500.00 
SERGE kc cacadeanseenae 1,000.00 
Miscellaneous ....+.++.++- 500.00 

$12,000.00 
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Convention (Program) Committee: 
Clerical, stationery, postage, 
telegraph, etc........... $ 500.00 
TE cS eceacecen ds ce 2,000.00 
Attendance of speakers.... 1,000.00 


_—_—__. 


Credentials Committee: 


CMGRES ~ 5 c6%s 506% covcccee$ 300.00 
POUR is Si.ctkokabnwe ese 100.00 
WORN  46sa6s a0c0esespn.e 50.00 


Resolutions Committee: 





lerical ......ceeeeeeee --$ 300.00 
Primting \i0c00<< ereceeccee 100.00 
Election Committee: 
lerical ....cesccccesecses$ 50.00 
Printing .....ccccsecveces 50.00 
EP CORT CTE 50.00 
Halls: 
Rental of auditorium and 


laces....$ 500.00 
onvention 


other meeting 
Equipment of 
Hall 


; eskwaaas een eocee 500.00 

SNE” wisidvusriocstsotce SON00 
Proceedings Book: 

MODOTUE sede ceccseecis 750.00 


Publishing and Distributing 1,500.00 


Printing: 
Program and _ Information 
WOOK COUT )s i nos cbs cacs $1,000.00 
Reports of Officers and 
COMMOIEIEES occ cwctcuse 300.00 
Daily Journal and Brief 
rr re ee 1,500.00 
Misceliameoms ..s....c0 ses 


200.00 


Attendance of Officers: 
Board of Directors........ $3,212.80 


Secretary and Treasurer... 336.40 
District Governors and 
Presidents of National 
ROME 2 ides 4b Ries 0 enue 8,291.50 
Committee Chairmen...... 1,218.40 
Sergeant-at-Arms, and Con- 
vention, Credentials, and 
Resolutions Committees 


3,218.40 
Denia TN eS Se Fie eed Soe s 


Publicity for Attendance Promotion 
MOT) sie tp eees Meats nee ones 


ee ee ee ae EP ae eee 





Capital, Labor and the Public 


(Continued from page 24) 


to be. I should say not! I’m sorry I 
learned it!” 

Too often “a job” is just a case of the 
blind leading the blind—but there are 
hopeful signs. “Labor” is alive to many 
things that “capital” formerly classified as 
“none of its business.” Public opinion 
rules both today as it never did before 
and the task of engineers, employers, 
and all directors of human effort is, 
in a word, to educate our leaders. 

Now, in forty years of daily industrial 
and social contact with nearly all of the 
nationalities comprising western civiliza- 
tion I have found, regardless of race, 
religion, language, or politics, very few 
workmen who were possessed of a social 
theory that made them unhappy, or who 
were bitten with the desire to change 
materially the system of capitalism. That 
does not mean that some of them did not 
desire to wring the necks of particular 
capitalists and their subservient and op- 
pressive satellites. 

In estimating the economic motives 
then of the men and women whom in- 


| dustrialists have to live with and get 


along with reasonably well, we 


3,500.09 


450.0 


400 


150 Uv 


1,100.0 


2,250.00 


3,000.00 


16,271.50 


1,500.00 


1,000.0 
$41,001.4 


1,311.25 


$42,938.75 


must do 


so in terms of the whole social body in- 
volved, namely, capital, labor, and _ the 
public, for much of the futile adjustment 
attempted has been due to playing-off two 
of these by turns against the third. 
When we take this broad view of the 
task of discovering the dominant motives 
of society, measuring them and then at- 
tempting a reconcilement of apparent!) 


conflicting desires and deserts, 


we find 


that the experience of the race, confirmed 
in every particular by the most recett 
social experiments, declares that a true 
and satisfying measure of economic we’ 
fare and stability involves five elements 

Whether or not under a system of Cap- 
italism, Socialism, Bolshevism, Menshev- 


ism, Communism and _ their 


numerous 


variants—it makes no difference—contit 
uity, sufficiency, direction, control, 4% 


growth must be guaranteed. If these five 
conditions do not obtain mankind w!' 


eventually pass up the system. 


1 


It will 


sooner or later be forced to do so and in 
thickly populated areas, or where torct 


is relied upon to compel production, 


it 
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very quickly, for there the 


1] 
will do ‘ 
economic short-comingss of a bad system 
will most rapidly come to a head. 


Let us state the matter in the simplest 
est terms and in those which 


ee 
_ represent the conflicting interests 
and motives of the Public, Capital, and 
Labor, and let us ask: Must these inter- 
ests uve conflicting economic motives? 


Or can they under any national social 
program be reconciled ? 


Wi" N we consider the individual, 
regardless of his vocation, we find 
that no line can properly be drawn be- 
tween his social and his economic mo- 
tives and that his motivations in his leis- 
ure do not differ materially from those 
at his work, though the conditions at- 
taching to his work may often check 
their obvious expression. “What we 
want” and also what we lack as human 
beings has been partly illustrated from 
individuals but it may be summed up 
positively in four classes of aspirations, 
and the technician or merchant who 
would direct effort successfully in re- 
stricted channels can only do so when 
he recognizes the true nature of the 
social and spiritual urges in all men 
which are not necessarily satisfied by 
some of our narrowly conceived eco- 
nomic programs for engaging their en- 
ergies. 
Wuat Men Work For 


First: Each person wants physical and 
mental activity at something on which 
he can succeed. He must get it 
somewhere as Tim Healey insisted. 
So the social problem, which includes 
the labor problem, is essentially that 
of inducing all people to be active 
in their gainful occupations and in 
their leisure, in ways advantageous to 
society as well as to themselves. 

Second: Each person desires to exer- 
cise conscious influence. He wants 
the satisfaction of attaining mastery 
over something—some task or person. 
It may be an art, a profession, or a 
machine, a trade or directional power 
over other individuals. Some business 
man may say that such keenness is 
not noticeable amongst his people. 
Well, the more’s the pity. The desire 
is there, nevertheless, and it’s up to 
him to create conditions which will re- 
veal it and utilize it. 

Third: Each person wants the satisfac- 
tion of being led in turn by brainy, 
likeable people, admittedly their na- 
tural mental superiors, whom it is a 
pleasure to obey and by whom it is a 
delight to be led. Here is the visible 
measure of your ability as a leader. 
Do the boys like you? Will they go 
anywhere and do anything for you? It 
's well to have this assurance, even if 
you are complacent about public opin- 
ion, 

Fourth: Each person wants as an ulti- 

Mate social objective both at work and 
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in leisure, the satisfaction of being 
somebody who counts, someone who 
merits and obtains the approval of 
other persons or of his community, or 
family, however humble. 


In America of all countries, these are 
tremendous motives affecting the econ- 
omics of the situation far more than 
where the master-and-servant ethics still 
prevail. In that country they are great 
aspirations shot through with hope and 
some of our immigrants from oppressed 
lands are almost intoxicated with them. 
They permeate the one hundred and ten 
million people more thoroughly, more 
generally and with more expectancy than 
in any other civilization. The business 
man or industrialist who does not under- 
stand this or will not allow for it in his 
plans is on the road to painful experi- 
ences in the second quarter of the twenti- 
eth century. 


The worker reserves the right at all 
times to make his own mistakes and he 
will beyond any doubt increasingly exer- 
cise it. The number of his errors will 
be proportional to the extent of his ig- 
norance and the unintelligence of his 
treatment by the employer and the 
public. 

The large employer is increasingly alive 
to this. He knows that, however fair 
and even liberal his intentions are, they 
can only reach his employees through the 
conduct of his non-commissioned offi- 
cers—his foremen and supervisors—and 
every wise employer is energizing and 
enlightening these as a vital preliminary. 
He is also giving the employee, through 
democratic representation, a much de- 
sired individual and collective voice about 
all of his conditions, with very happy re- 
sults. I wish I could say the same for 
the small employer and business man, but 
I cannot. Their task is much easier. 
They do not have to worry about how 
to keep in contact with their employees 
as the corporation and the chain stores 
have to do. Yet little business is too 
often run by little men with little minds 
to match, and the precious item of “good- 
will” from their employees is not fos- 
tered, but is thrown away as a thing of 
no value. No chain store, for instance, 
can ever supply through its stereotyped 
management that element of personality 
which many customers want and wili 
continue to prize as a service and, if that 
is combined with good business sense in 
other matters, the smail manufacturer 
and store owner has the field mapped out 
for him where he can still hold his own. 





T is equally true that we can in the end, 

if we choose, reconcile satisfactorily 
the desires and deserts of the social trio 
whose characteristics we have been con- 
sidering: Capital, Labor, and the Public. 

“But,” says some Rotarian, “this is 
just the Golden Rule!” It is even so, 
and it implies Golden Rulers! Where 
are they to come from? The world is 
awaiting them, The nations are sick to 
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Friendly Hint 


Concerning Your Visit 


HE biggest disappointment of 

traveling is the stiff, uninviting 
formality ofa large hotel instead of 
thecomfortable‘*hominess’’ every- 
one enjoys so well, 

Because we realize that disap- 
pointment, we have developed a 
McAlpin staff whose motto is 
‘‘Serve every guest so faithfully 
and so well that he will look forward 






ya 


ROE LAD 
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to his next visit.”” Your wants are 
fulfilled with quiet, respectful dili- 
gence. Courtesy and kindness mark 
every service. 
R. Arthur L. Lee personally 
will be glad to greet any of 
his guests, and with the unequalled 
McAlpin equipment and cuisine at 
your disposal, your visit will be a 
most happy experience, 

As an indication of our good will, 
we will gladly send you, when making 
your reservation, a handy, up-to-date 
colored service map showing all subway, 
“LL” and surface stations in the City. 
Ask for map Key 

Arthur L. Lee, Managing Director 


‘he Center, Convenience 


Broadway at 34" Street 
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SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR FREIGHT 
SHIPMENTS 


of Household Goods, Automobiles and 
Machinery for domestic points, and 
everything—from a case to a carload— 
for Export. How ? 


Write the nearest office. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL 


FREIGHT COMPANY 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders 


General Offices: 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Eastern Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Boston, Old South Bldg. 

uffalo, Ellicott Square 
Philadelphia, Drexel Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Union Trust Bldg 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Tae Nuys Bldg. 
San Frarcisco, Monadnock Bldg. 
Seattle, L. C. Smith Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 13th & Kearney Sts. 
Salt Lake City, 136So. 4th West St 
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The Missing Ingredient 


(Continued from page 20) 


Mac. ve said regretfully, “I’m afraid 
vou're ough — you’re Scotch and 
vou've always had a good salary and you 
can devote the rest of your days to golf. 
You're s‘ubborn—and you’ve caused me 
, heap of trouble this time. In spite of 
your faults you're still my good friend. 


Let a younger man take your job. You 

and pack up your golf clubs 
» down to my health resort. Stay 
with me for a while. If this trip don’t 
kill me, [’ll probably be able to play some 
golf next week. Mac, there’s a water 
hole down there that will make you weep 


” 
for JOY . . . 


hon 
go in 


and co 


be known plenty of men who have 
failed because of an untempered im- 
agination. Now imagination is really 
one of the prime qualities that go to 
make up success but when it becomes 
intemperate it loses its fine sense of bal- 
ince and unpleasant things begin to hap- 
pen. 

| know one man who is cursed with 
an imagination of this kind. He is, by 
far, the worst offender I have ever 
known. Success—in a business and finan- 
cial way was once within his grasp and 
was then snatched away because of his 
super-imagination. 

This was when radio first began to be 
popular. He owned a small plant and 
was making radio parts and making 
money. He attended the first national 
radio show held in New York and re- 
turned filled with enthusiasm and with 
his imagination working overtime. 

He held to the belief that radio was 
just in its infancy and that the day of 
the small home-assembled receiving set 
was past. He conceived radio in a beauti- 
ful cabinet setting—just as it is available 
He saw his own plant as a 
pioneer in the field and in his imagina- 
tion he saw his business grow to a point 
where it was even larger than that of the 
largest talking machine company. He 
believed in this rosy future so sincerely 
that he ignored the advice of his banker 
and his backers. Radio, he maintained, 
was not an electrical apparatus but a 
musical instrument and, hence, should be 
sold through music stores. 

Fired by his imagination, he paid a 
large fee to a designer for a famous line 
of period furniture to design radio cabi- 
nets tor him. He at once launched a 
great advertising campaign which he, 
himself, wrote and planned. He hired 
salesmen and he bought thousands of 
llars worth of machinery for his plant. 
Neantine there was a dearth of radio 
bes and receivers and a patent war to 
tend with. Production slowed down 
‘0 nothing in the face of these shortages. 

“a advertising had created a de- 
the product. Salesmen ex- 
no difficulty in placing orders 


today. 








with music dealers whose business had 
suffered because of the radio fad. These 
orders were placed provisional with im- 
mediate shipment. When _ shipments 
failed to arrive cancellations poured in. 
The banks asked for their money. Skilled 
workmen left for more profitable fields. 
There came a time when the patent war 
was over and the shortage of receivers 
and tubes lessened to some degree. Ship- 
ments were made and the dealers made 
some sales but they fell down on the 
service end of the deal. By this time the 
affairs of the concern were in serious 
condition. The man with imagination 
faced about and attempted to dispose of 
his product through electrical dealers but 
by this time the radio field was more or 
less _ stabilized and they already carried 
lines. 

That was two years ago. Today the 
concern is still stumbling along and if 
they ever make money it will be a modern 
miracle. Had they only curbed the 
imagination under some measure of con- 
servatism the success of the concern 
would have been unusual. No small 
amount of their loss has been due to the 
fact that a great portion of the special 
machinery has been discarded. Changes 
in design and in practice in the radio 
field have been rapid and radical and the 
junking of this special machinery almost 
proved to be the rock on which the com- 
pany was to be wrecked. So far they 
have dodged failure—that is complete 
and devastating failure—and the concern 
may pull out of the mess. But it is ex- 
tremely doubtful. 





|e is generally agreed that a man should 
have a good opinion of his own 
ability and faith in his own proficiency 
but now and then a man carries this too 
far. A friend of mine, just out of the 
Army, spent two years in completing a 
play. It was a finished piece of work 
and it looked like a real contribution to 
the stage. He took his manuscript to 
New York and in less than a week man- 
aged to get a hearing from one of the 
best known producers in the country. The 
producer read the play with interest. 

“T like it well enough to produce it if 
you will only make a change in that 
second act,” he told my friend. 

My friend refused pointblank. 
spent two years on this and I know it is 
perfect. I refuse to change a thing 
in it!” 

A polite office boy showed him out. His 
play never had another hearing. He has 
spent three years now in trying to sell it. 
All told he has wasted five useful years 
of his life. He is soured on life, bitter 
and grouchy and no longer the cheerful, 
well-balanced chap he used to be. Today 
his play is out of tune and out of date; 
even if he did secure a hearing the result 
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And these cases are GENUINE 
sturdiest of all leathers put _to practical use. This 
leather will not scuff or wear shabby, 
mahogany finish actually takes on a richer polish 
with longer use 
These cases embrace the features which make them 
of the utmost service to the busy man. 
length bill compartment—celluloid win- 
dows to protect Lodge Cards, passes, etc.; extra 
pockets for business cards, silk stitched, hand creased, 
burnished edges. 


leather—full 
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“A Reg’lar Che” 


Here is an item which simplifies matters for 
the busy man who is a member of several 
organizations. 

7 Pass Case Billfold. . 
11 Pass Case Billfold . .. No. 3173 . . only $4.00 


(Size, 3%x4% inches folded.) 
Rotary Emblem or Your Name 
Gold Embossed on Case, Free 


With no extra charge, we will beautifully emboss in 
23k Gold your name, the Rotary emblem, or emblem 
of any national fraternal organization. 


also be had plain if desired. 
The Efficiency Pass Case Billfold 
is also made in the following sizes: 

No. 3171—PIGSKIN, 5 pass........... near 

No. 3170—PIGSKIN, 8 pass............... 

No. 3102—PIGSKIN, 1 pass...... ee 

No. 6202—CALFSKIN, black, 1 pass 

No. 3620—PIN SEAL, black, 1 pass 


- No. 3172.... . $3.50 


PIGSKIN—the 


but the rich 


Pigskin 


Cases may 








One emblem or name embossed on any case free. 
Additional emblems embossed at 35c each. 
Additional lettering embossed at 35c per line. 
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THE HANDCRAFT MAKERS, 


425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Reefs of Jeopardy 


The wise government places lights and 
buoys along its coasts on those reefs which 
are a source of danger to ships. 

The wise man will put warnings on 
those reefs of jeopardy to his life and 
happiness—sickness and ili health. 

It is just foolish for a man to go 
blindly from month to month without 
having a check-up on his physical condi- 
tion. Without knowing it, he may be 
driving straight for such diseases as 
Bright’s, diabetes, kidney trouble, or any 
of the many which give no visible warning 
of their onset, but which can develop in 
the system unknown until they have be- 
come acute. 

It is a duty you owe to your loved ones 
and yourself to have a periodical check-up 
on your physical condition. Our service 
keeps this check-up on your system with 
the least possible trouble to you. It costs 
so little that doing without it is just 
plain neglect. 

“The Span of Life’ tells you the whole 
story, an interesting and important one, 
well worth reading. You may have a 
copy free by return mail. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF ANALYSIS 
R. 34 Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 














How Will You Increase 
Next Month’s Business 


? 


The Novelty News is replete 
with up-to-the-minute plans and 
methods for business men who 
want to increase sales and 
profits. 


Many of these plans will fit 
your business. 


Did you ever see acopy? One 
will be sent with our compli- 
ments to any business man 
mentioning THE ROTARIAN. 


Write for your copy. 


THE NOVELTY NEWS, 
A. M. Sick Waukegan, III. 


Treasurer 














FUN and STUNTS 


at your 
| Dinners an¢Banquets 








ATTENTION! 


Program Chairman 


Pep up your next affair by using 
something entirely new in the enter- 
tainment line. 

Our banquet booklet describing a 
complete line of Stunts, Table Jokes, 
Funny Favors, Noisemakers, and other 
novelties sent FREE upon _ request. 
Write for it today. Paper Hats con- 
taining a four-inch Rotary insignia 80c 
per dozen, $9.50 per gross. 


S. S. ADAMS COMPANY 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


DECORATIONS 


A post card to us will 
- bring the new Rotary 
catalogue to you. 





























THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
Everything a Club Needs 
39 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 
















FOR WINDOW DISPLAYS 


The Rotary Business Man who desires to ex- 
hibit a number of small articles in a show window 
should use 


Moore Push-Pins {4% [#43 
10c packets. Sold everywhere. In Canada | 5c. 
Rotary Club Attendance Charts mailed for 4c in stamps. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia,Pa. 
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would be a rejection. He, alone, is at 
fault. 

In every city and in every town there 
live men who have failed to achieve suc- 
cess just because of some missing in- 
gredient. Too often they do not know 
the reason for the fact that they must 
always remain in the dim light of semi- 
obscurity. Some of them have had their 
brief moments of power but the unseen 
and unrealized missing ingredient has 
ruthlessly forced them back, rung by 
rung. 

What a tragedy it is that men seldom 
see or conquer the faults which are so 
evident to others! What a calamity it is 
that we who sit on the sidelines do not 
have the courage to tell the truth to the 
other fellow! 

After all is said and done the most suc- 
cessful man I have ever known is now in 
a home for old men—one of those homes 
where the inmate pays in a certain sum 
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for his keep so long as he lives, |, is 
one of those homes that som- consider 
in the same light as a poor house~ye, 
such a home for the old days does no 
smack of charity. 

This man is an old wood-chopper. |, 
middle age he lost a leg as a result of an 
accident. When he was turned oy of 
the hospital he bought a stout peg leg 
and a new ax. He was unmarried, , 
rough, good-hearted and cheery old chap | 
He started chopping wood at a dollar , ' 
cord. It was hard work—doubly harg ' 
with only one good leg—but old Franj 
worked at it in rain or sunshine, day 





after day. He lived frugally and save 
his money. At last he saved enough fo; , 
his goal—a comfortable home for the . 
rest of his days where he would pay fo, h 
his board and keep. He was happy when 
he went there. He is still very happy. [ 
He is the most successful man I have i 
ever known. d 
Nn 
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How Consuls Foster Good Will Lt 


(Continued from page 9) $0 


a short run from Glazebrook’s back door 
to the French consulate. 

In many emergencies a consul must 
act quickly—and report afterward. And, 
though no longer clothed in any diplo- 
matic character, no man needs more 
diplomacy in his work. 

Although minus the plush pants and 
toy swords of diplomatic plumage, the 
consul enjoys certain special privileges 
because of his representative character. 

In Oriental lands where the right of 
exterritoriality exists, consuls enjoy most 
of the immunities of diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, such as certain rights of 
precedence, freedom from customs in- 
spections, and salutes from the native 
military. Sometimes, too, the right of 
asylum is respected as to consulates, the 
same as to legations and embassies. 

One consul I know had charge of 
interests in a certain Latin American 
region where China had no representa- 
tive. More than 20,000 Chinese lived 
and did business in this particular con- 
sul’s district. So much of his time was, 
necessarily, given to looking after their 
welfare that his own countrymen play- 
fully dubbed him “the Chinese consul.” 
But again and again he intervened, to 
demand justice for these Orientals in 
the local courts; when the outrages 
against them became disgracefully nu- 
merous, he took such action as brought 
an official from the Peking foreign office 
—and the outrages ceased. On one occa- 
sion, when the town was attacked by reb- 
els who killed Chinese and looted their 
stores, fully a hundred frightened yel- 
low men fled to the “foreign” consulate 
and found safety. 


Funny things happen, now and then ov 
even in 


the hardworking consular Ene 

service. In helping the other fellow Bas 
comedy often comes to brighten the cor dr 
sular path. In one lonely mosquito por do 
I know, a genial soldier of fortune from HB ty, 
a certain great English-speaking cou- an 
try found himself in jail—just why, | wi 
need not state. However, by cleverly g 
cultivating the native jailers, he was be 
eventually allowed to pass a portion of fr 
each day on the streets, on parole. As He aby 
time passed and because jail rations were sta 
scarce—this time limit was gradually ex- as 
tended till finally the “prisoner” spent 7 my 
the whole day in the streets, and hustled che 
for his own food. It was stipulated, at ( 
that stage of the game, that he should gre 
return to the jail every night at nine BP Le: 
o’clock. One night the American cor- Ale 
sul was aroused by a loud ring. It was you 
the prisoner. Sta 
“Look here, Consul,” he explained, “m) sch 
sentence ain’t up yet, but when | got to Hit 
the jail tonight, a little bit late, thos Am 
scoundrels wouldn’t let me in! | pro 9 as 
test, Consul! I’ve got a right to sleep Macti 
in that jail.” pmat 
In ever-increasing numbers, young 9 que 
men and women from England, Amer 9 and 
ica, Mexico, Cuba, Latin-America, China J sul 
Japan, India, Egypt, Australia, and else 3 to : 


nfewnenel 
cnnica 


where are leaving home to enter 

schools and colleges in other lan's. The 
great, far-reaching influence of thi 
movement is obvious. To grasp and ap 
preciate its full import as a ‘.ctor ™ 


international goodwill, you have only 
talk, for example, with an nerican 
who has gone to school in Eur< 
England. It brings tolerance, 


>, or 0 


itience, 
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p frank words. 
‘about you, especially in the northern 
| states of Mexico, to see proof of it. 
)a startling degree, commerce depends on 









eper understanding of the 


hy 
= i “ways.” It breaks down 
racial Pt ce. More than once, while 
on dut xico during the long revo- 
lution | | was helped over the rough 
places generous-minded young man 
of Sit _who had been educated at 
Corne think, particularly, of another 
fine ol nora character, who had been 
schoole | in California many years beé- 
fore | <new him. “My American edu- 


ped me to get rich,” he once 


on 
va me. “As I was born on a plantation 
here in Mexico, I naturally looked around 
_as soon as I got to California—to see 
how crops were worked and harvested 
there. | got interested in farm ma- 
chinery. When I graduated, and came 


home, | brought with me a contract to 
represent certain American firms here. 
In the last twenty years I’ve sold farm 
implements, wagons, and tools to hun- 
dreds of farms on the west coast. It’s 
needless to say that for your country 
and your people, I have only the most 
friendly and grateful feelings. Lots of 
my countrymen don’t agree with me— 
but that’s because they don’t know what 
your government and your people are 
like. It hurts me, too, when I read in 
your papers that all Mexicans 
are born bandits, and that revolution is 
our normal and favorite pursuit. You 


‘need educating, along some lines, as badly 
bas we do... . I’m sending all my chil- 
F dren to school in the States—I want to 
'do my part to make better relations be- 
‘tween the two republics. 


Education, 
and only that, on both sides of the line, 
will do it.” 

Those of you who know Mexico will 
be struck by the truth of this man’s 


You have only to look 


To 


mutual goodwill, understanding, the ex- 


change of ideas—education. 


Consuls, again, are factors in this mi- 
gration of students. Lately my friend 


b Lester Maynard, the American consul at 


Alexandria, Egypt, induced a group of 


; young Egyptians to come to the United 
States, to enter one of the technical 


“schools. Scores of Chinese, Japanese, 
Hindus, and Latin Americans are in 
American schools and in British schools 
) the direct result of such missionary 
pacty Many schools send their printed 
“Matter to their consuls abroad, and re- 
Bquest | in recruiting students. Time 
Band ag for example, during my con- 
pSular r, fathers and their sons came 
gto asl ut schools in America. The 
g facts ted as to America’s vast sys- 
stem of ‘ree public schools they could 
phar _ Pp; on the other hand, meas- 
erred b ir idea of values, the tuition 
‘ ~~ ‘vin costs at certain private schools 
- t ges seemed very expensive. 
. - one old gentleman, in Mex- 
q te aughter had been trained at 


nusic in the States. He, too, 
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was a musician—and a composer, in a 
humbie way. One Fourth of July morn- 
ing he called at the consulate, and, with 
much dignity and a plainly much-re- 
hearsed address, delivered to me one of 
his own compositions, “dedicated to the 
U. S. A., where my daughter went to 
school.” 


FTENTIMES it’s the consul of 

some friendly nation, who kindly 
helps Americans out of a hole—and they. 
in turn, have cause to give thanks. 

There is a curious story which has 
come down from the archives of a 
British consulate located in one of the 
large cities of a neutral country. Dur- 
ing the early part of the World War, 
there was an Englishman in this particu- 
lar city, working for an American firm. 
This was before America entered the 
war. This Englishman also acted in the 
capacity of friendly advisor to the new 
British consul who had just accepted the 
post in his city, and he gave the new con- 
sul all of his spare time and the advan- 
tages of his local knowledge and ex- 
perience. From three distinct and re- 
liable sources the new consul received 
information that the Englishman’s life 
would be attempted if he continued to 
work for the British consulate. He was 
sent for, the situation explained to him, 
and he was told that he could not be 
expected to endanger his life by con- 
tinuing to assist the consul. However, 
upon his insistence he was permitted to 
continue with his work, constantly aware 
that it was being done at the risk of his 
life. At this juncture, his American em- 
ployer heard of the incident and called 
on the British consul. “I understand 
that my clerk is working for you, with- 
out pay.” The consul explained to him 
just what the arrangement had been. 
The American then said: “This six 
months is our slack season. If he likes 
to work for you all of his time and you 
can use his services, my firm will be only 
too glad to have him do so and we will 
pay him full salary for the six months.” 
And in the archives of that particular 
British consulate this is written down as 
a piece of practical and genuine co-op- 
eration. 

From the time America broke off dip- 
lomatic relations with Germany, up until 
she made the new treaty with her, Amer- 
ican interests in that country were looked 
after by the Spanish Ambassador and the 


Spanish consuls at large cities like 
Munich, Hamburg, and Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. As a token of appreciation 


for this, the United States government 
officially presented to these Spanish of- 
ficials certain appropriate gifts, including 
handsome silverware and other suitable 
objects. 


If any Americans who read this article 
were in Germany during the trying 
post-war period of 1919-1921, they may 
well remember that it was the Spanish 
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consul to whom they went to have their 
invoices certified, so that they could ship 
their purchases to America. Still “tech- 
nically at war” then, American consuls 
could not legally perform any official 
functions in Germany. All such work 
as “taking the oaths of Americans” in 
connection with business deals, the set- 
tlement of estates, shipping problems, 
and notarial services of any sort had to 
be done by these obliging Spanish con- 
sults—and such work is usually done for 
nothing. For this article I interviewed 
one of our best-known consular inspec- 
tors, who was in Germany shortly after 
the war. 

“During that period,” says he, “there 
were so many Americans flocking to 
Germany—to renew the business rela- 
tions of former years and for other pur- 
poses—that they simply overwhelmed the 
Spanish consuls with work. Represent- 
ing our interests, actually meant more 
work for many of these.Spaniards than 
they had to do in looking after their 
own official duties. This was especially 
true at Munich, always a favorite cen- 
ter for Yankee tourists, and where, at 
that time, peculiar passport regulations 
were a source of constant embarrass- 
ment to the uninformed visitor. With 
true Spanish ‘hidalguia’ and ‘cabal- 
lerosidad,’ the Spanish consul there, Dr. 
Francisco de Asis Caballero, assumed an 
attitude toward the.protection of Amer- 
icans which might well have served as 
a model to the most zealous and con- 
scientious consul anywhere. 

“His role as a protector of American 
interests seemed to take first place in 
his duties. And when a new American 
consul finally reached Munich, Dr. Cabal- 
lero placed at his disposal two well- 
trained clerks, assisted him in finding 
suitable official quarters, presented him 
to the local authorities, and in short did 
everything which a retiring American 
colleague could have done for his suc- 
cessor. I mention this case at Munich, 
not because other Spanish consuls in 
Germany were any less zealous in their 
protection of American interests, but 
only because I happen to have first-hand 
information of what happened at Mun- 
ich.” 

I might add that while in Hamburg, 
in 1920, I found the Spanish consul there 
equally unselfish and interested in look- 
ing after American affairs, and helping 
a friendly people out of their difficulties. 





Meweh, 1994 


There is another iu. 
cently came to my . it 
flects again the spirit o1 ~0-operation that 
exists among consuls 0. “ferent nations, 
At a certain post the ~sidents 
had built a commodio —.eamen’s home 
maintaining it by voluntary subscription, 
After the armistice, it became an impor. 
tant station for American seamen and jt 
was not long before American residents 
at the post began to plan on building a 
seaman’s home for the accommodation of 
American sailors. The British consyj 
learned of the scheme and immediately 
reported to his American colleague that 
there was ample room for both American 
and British seamen in the British Sea. 
men’s Home and suggested to the Brit. 
ish residents who owned and maintained 
the home, that the American consy! 
should act as vice-president and that 
Americans should be appointed on the 
committee and that American sailors 
be placed on exactly the same footing 
as their British comrades. The sugges- 
tion was adopted, thus obviating not only 
the expense of building and maintaining 
a separate home for American seamen 
but the consequent loss of time in getting 
such an institution started. 

This incident is typical of the things 
which nations can accomplish by work- 
ing together. Of course, international 
co-operation is by no means confined to 
the relations between the consular serv- 
ices of the respective countries involved, 
but the consul is placed at a very stra- 
tegic position for promoting such co- 
operation. 

Just what part future consuls will be 
able to play in securing that world peace 
which is so urgently needed is hard to 
say. But from the type of men who are 
being appointed to consular posts, from 
the very definite instructions which they 
receive as to the necessity for cultivating 
friendly relations, from the ever-grow- 
ing flow of goods with which they must 
become familiar and the increasing inter- 
national travel which they must direct, 
it seems likely that their opportunities 
will be even greater than they are at 
present. May they meet these oppor- 
tunities with all the diplomacy and eff- 
ciency which they can master! 





Eprror’s Nore—This is the first of 4 
series of two articles by Mr. Simpich. The 
second will appear in the April number. 
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Four little shoes in the Corner and two 
little boys in their bed, 


Mother and Daddy just resting after 
the prayers have been said; 


Locust and crickets a sing'i9, clock 
ticking steady and loud, 

Smoke from the pipe curlin? upward, 
Who wants to be “Out with the 


crowd’? 
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| consul to whom they went to have their 
invoices certified, so that they could ship 
their purchases to America. 
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national travel which they must direct, 
it seems likely that their opportunities 
will be even greater than they are at 
present. May they meet these oppor- 
tunities with all the diplomacy and eff- 
ciency which they can master! 
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